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HE visitor to Old Japan is always delighted with the sraclous ceremonies to which even the 


simplest acts are elevated. Low perfectly this artistic reverence prepares one for the wonders of 


the Blossom Empire—its mirror lakes and painted valleys, the centuries-old craftsmanship, all 
the ancient loveliness of shrines and temples. 

Most pleasantly surprising 1s the existence side by side with these ancient beauties of the mod- 
em rmracles of traveling comfort and convenience. Swilt, super-luxury express trains whisk the traveler from 
city to city. Large, modern hotels await him ey erywhere with all the familiar facilities and services. Auto- 
mobiles spin into the remotest sections. Even the favorite sports are amply provided for—golf, tennis, 
baseball, riding or flying. 

The Japan “Vourist Bureau (a non-commercial organization) maintains an office in New York in addi- 
tion to widespread facilities in Japan for the special service of visitors. It will be honored to help plan your 
itinerary, arrange all the details of accommodations, and serve you while in Japan, without additional cost. 
It will mak e your visit to “The All Year Paradise” an unforgettabl e experience. 

The wonderlands of Japan, Korea, Manchuria and China are ] A P A | \ | 
reached from the United States and Canada by frequent 


steamships sailing from San Francisco, Seattle and Vancouver 


Full information will be furnished by any tourist agency Be O 8: R I S a0 B U R E A U 


or by the Japan Tourist Bureau. Write for Booklet. c/o Japanese Gov’t Railways, One Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
c/o Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 545 Fifth Ave., N. Y. City 
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MEDITERRAN 


Sail away on the famous cruising steamer 


~ ROTTERDAM FROM Nn. Y. FEB. 5th 1931 


under Holland-America Line's own management. 


71 DAYS OF DELIGHT 


The itinerary which is the most comprehensive in the annals of this famous 
steamer includes Madeira, Casablanca (the playground of Morocco and 
North Africa), Cadiz, Seville (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, Naples (first 
call), Tunis, Athens, Constantinople, Haifa, Jerusalem, (the Holy Land), 
Alexandria, Cairo (and Egypt), Kotor and Dubrovnik (on the Dalmatian 
Coast), Venice, Naples (second call), Monaco, and the Riviera. 
A trip to the “Eternal City,’’ Rome, without extra charge. Other fascinating ports of 
‘call are Malta, the romantic, Cyprus, the sunny isle, and Messina (Taormina) in Sicily. 
(And now the Island of Rhodes and further inland visits will be added. Rate from $955 
including complete program of fascinating shore trips. 
American Express Co. in charge of shore excursions 

The Rotterdam has been entirely modernized. Real beds, instead of berths, hot and 
) cold running water in most rooms, a delightful tile swimming pool and modern gymnasium 
are among the many new improvements which make this ever popular ship of even greater 
‘appeal to the discriminating cruise passenger. = 


Write for illustrated booklet “T .” 


HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
21-24 State Street, New York 


Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, St. Louis, Detroit, Atlanta, Ga., Seattle, 
New Orleans, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Mexico City, 
Montreal, Winnipeg. Or any authorized Steamship Agent. 


HOLLAND- AMERICA LINE 


Ul Expense VACATION 


VOYAGES 


HAVANA 


10, 13 or 17 Days $140 Up 


that chance you’ve wanted to see Havana, with- 
t spending your last cent, is here now . . 
nd right at the peak of a gay vacation season. 
these trips to the capital of a most interesting 
reign country include every expense aboard 
hip, hotel, transportation and sightseeing tours 
shore. Sailings every Saturday from New York 
da luxurious new American _ turbo-electric 
MORRO CASTLE”. 


MEXICO CITY 


.8 Days $240 Up 25 Days $280 Up 


fake history for your diary in America’s oldest 
apital . . . 7,000 feet in the air, where the mean 
emperature is 70° all year round. Rates include 
ightseeing stop at Havana, and the rail climb 
Tom Vera Cruz to Mexico City. Also all ex- 
enses aboard ship and hotel, transportation and 
lightseeing in Mexico City. Weekly sailings. 


WARD LINE 


Uptown Ticket Office: Gen. Pass. Department: 
545 Fifth Ave, Foot of Wall St., 
New York City New York City 


Also All Authorized Tourist Agencies 
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NEWEST GIANTESS OF THE 


PACIFIC “MIRACLE” 


@ The mammoth white 
hull of the new Empress of Japan 
looms on the Pacific horizon! 
On Sept. 4, she makes her first 
dash from Vancouver to Hawaii 
and the Far East...26,000 gross 
tons, 39,000 tons displacement, 
21 knots speed...largest, fastest 
ship on the Pacific. 

Her appointments surpass 
even those of her famous sisters, 
Empresses of Canada, Russia 
and Asia...swimming pool of 
green and black marble, suites- 
with-bath on private verandahs, 
lifts, sports deck... proportion- 


ately fine second class. 
FAR EAST NEARER @ 


These great white Empresses 
are performing the Pacific 
“miracle.” They turn Far East in- 
to Near West. Take them either 
via Hawaii, the paradise route, 
or straight across to Yokohama 
from Vancouver and Victoria. 

Ask for folder showing com- 


plete Empress sailings, ships’ 


She brings the Orient 
2 days nearer 


plans, and illustrated color 


booklets on the fascination of 
the Orient experience. Informa- 
tion, reservations and freight 
inquiries from your own agent 
or any Canadian Pacific office: 
New York, Boston, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, Chicago, 
Montreal and 29 other cities in 


the United States and Canada. 


A Far Eastern rite ... the buying 
of offerings at Temple gates 


TO THE 
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THE RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


MEDITERRANEAN CRUISE 


By the Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise—you can go to Nice for Mardi 
Gras and the famous Carnival which is the great event of the winter on the Riviera. 
* You can spend almost two weeks in Egypt and the Holy Land —visit lovely 
Taormina in Sicily; Moorish Granada; Spalato, Cattaro and Ragusa in Jugo-Slavia; 
Malta and Rhodes and Corsica, Napoleon’s birthplace; and Palermo, Naples, Algiers, 
Gibraltar, Tunis, Venice, Athens and Constantinople. & On optional side trips you can 
go to such out-of-the-way places as Belgrade and Budapest, Angora and Aleppo, Abu 
Simbel and the Second Cataract of the Nile, Biskra in the desert and Constantine. 


The most attractive of Mediterranean cruises 


@,The Raymond-Whitcomb Mediterranean Cruise will sail on January 31, 1931, on the Cunard 
liner, “Carinthia.” Rates, $1000 and up. Send for illustrated booklet, “The Mediterranean Cruise.” 


ROUND THE WORLD CRUISE 
To sail January 21, 1931, on the ‘Columbus’ 


@, The cruise ship is the fastest ever to sail round the world, and the Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise 
will spend less time at sea than any other... But the number of places visited is notably large 
and the programs are generous. * There are visits to all the usual Round-the-World-Cruise 
countries — and to such unusual ports as Penang, Malacca, Zamboanga and Macassar —and side 
trips to Angkor and Balz. Rates, $2000 and upward. Send for booklet, “Round the World Cruise.” 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 Newbury Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


New York, 670 FirTH AVENUE; New York, 225 FIFTH AVENUE; Boston, 165 TREMONT STREET; Philadelphia, 1601 WALNUT STREBT 
Chicago, 176 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE; Detroit, 421 BOOK BLDG.; Los Angeles, 423 W. FIFTH STREET; San Francisco, 230 Post STREET 
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T. whom... 


will you entrust your 


ORLD CRUISE? 


r.  EGYPT 
New Year’s Eve 
in Cairo...moonlit 
Nile...Valley of 
Misings ..-. cee 
. MADEIRA 
‘Residents’ Bail.. 
2 ALGIERS 
Windowless 


USES. os 


ATHENS 
Shrine of beauty — 


BETHLEHEM 


for Christmas... 


The Taj Mahal... 
‘CEYLON 


Rubies, bullocks . 


4 SUMATRA 
‘Pointed roofs... 


, JAVA. 


Flower mountains 


@ Your world cruise is the 
trip of your life. Why entrust it to any but 
the world’s greatest travel system? On this Can- 
adian Pacific Cruise you enjoy (1) a 137-day 
high-spotitinerary...(2) spring-around-the-world 
... (3) the distinguished Empress of Australia, 
21,850 gross tons... (4) service and cuisine with 
the New York-Paris note. AND THE REASON 
you do nothing but enjoy is the “STH ACE”... 
Canadian Pacific’s world-round system of rail, 
ship, hotel, and key-city offices... the prestige of 
Canadian Pacific...the experience of 7 previous 
world cruises. As low as $2000. Booklets, ship 
plans, from your ownagentor any Canadian Pacific 
office: New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Montreal, and 30 other cities in U.S. and Canada. 
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White elephants. 


AND 10— 


other countries .. 


WORLD'S GREATEST 
pREAVEE ES: Yasui EM 


anadian Paecifie 
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Are you Bored 
with the World? 


Probably just with your corner of it! 


ec tote fey — 


MOORISH ROOM OF THE FRANCE 


ce across “the longest gangplank in the world,” from the 
heart of Manhattan to the gayety of Paris afloat ...a crowd 
too sophisticated to take anything seriously, unless it’s the chef es 
France all the way...the grace and splendour of the decora- 
tions... the luxury of the cabins... English speaking stewards 
who anticipate every wish ... beverages that need no birth 
certificates for authentication ... manned by French seamen 
whose ancestors tamed the Atlantic before Columbus °s° Calling 
at Plymouth for London ...a few hours later Havre, down 
the gangplank to a covered pier...a waiting express... three 
hours, Paris, the city of a thousand moods... the Riviera, smartest 
coast that ever hung above an Autumn sea... Morocco and the 
Sahara, the winter capital of modern sunworshippers es Isn't 
your boredom melting at the very thought? 


Ne ema) 


‘ 


Three 30-day Mediterranean-Saharacruises..the’’ Barbary LandTours’ 
through Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia with their famous 46 “Transat” 
hotels... the freedom of independent travel with unlimited 


stopovers...a ship that is the last word in luxury and chic. 


“FRANCE”, Jan. 10... Feb. 14... Mz2r.20 


Trench Line 


Information from any authorized French Line Agent or write to 19 State St., New York 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


The: path to achievement is lined with the 
headstones of men who couldn't stop work. 
Earnest, unselfish martyrs to the modern fe- 
tish of material success. 


In the hall of achievement are seated the 
men whose wives made them rest; who were 
quick to detect the signs of incipient break- 
down, who demanded a surcease from the 
relentless, health-destroying grind of modern 
business. 


Wives must do this, for their husbands’ wel- 
fare —and their own. A winter cruise via 
Red Star or White Star lines is ideal for 
rest, relaxation; for paving the way to new 
interest, new zest, new romance in life. The 
following cruises are packed with health and 
recreation—and the price of these all-impor- 
tant rest periods is surprisingly moderate. 
Let us send you the booklet, “ Watch Your 
Husband.” It may be worth thousands of dol- 
lars to you and your loved ones. 


TRAVE! 


Around the World—Life’s grandest travel adventure! 
Red Star liner Belgenland, most famous world cruis- 
ing ship. Sails westward from New York, December 15. 
Duration, 133 days. Over a six-times-tried and proved 


itinerary. $1750 (up) including shore excursions. 


Mediterranean—Grecat White Star liner Britannic 
(new) and Adriatic. 46 days, calling at the principal 
points of tourist interest. Sailings: January 8 and 17, 
February 26, March 7. Rates: $695-$750 (up) 1st 
Class; $420 TOURIST Third Cabin — both including 


; 
shore excursions. 


Address your inquiry for descriptive literature and 
for the booklet, “Watch Your Husband” to Desk K, 
1. M. M. Company, No. 1 Broadway, New York City. 


WHITE STAR LINE - RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE 


MARINE COMPANY 


30 Principal Offices in the United States and Canada. Authorized agents everywhere. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 
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eAn Upland Village of Old eMexico 


Sunlight and Laughter in Milpa Alta—The Poetry of Tradition in Indian 
Life—Pagan Customs of Aztec Times 


By CARLETON BEALS 


Carleton Beals, with whose work readers of TRAVEL are al- 
ready familiar, is one of the ablest American journalists in 
Mexico. For more than ten years he has been a close observer 
of Mexican life both in the capital and among the Indians in 
the remote sections of the country. He is the author, among 
other books, of “Mexico, An Interpretation’ and “Brimstone 
and Chile.”—EpirortaL Note. 


ILPA ALTA—High Cornfield—crowns the Valley of Mexico. It is 
a gray stone Indian village, relieved from drabness by its weathered, 
. ayes = r are a oa red-tiled roofs. The town is perched on a northwestern declivity of 
Beale Darts of Mexico: the wepgat with his ingratiating gray lava crags, whose jagged outcroppings are crisscrossed with golden 
ee ee te Zorniliat Seure: Milpa cornfields and hit or miss rows of fantastic silver-green maguey plants and 


Ita, more fortunate than most Mexican villages, has : 3 
j only one mendicant. = twisted thorny cactus. The lanes zigzag up and down steeply between lead- 


From “Picturesque Mexico” 


The road to the town of Milpa Alta, which crowns the Valley of Mexico about twenty miles from the capital, passes through typical rural territory 

of golden cornfields and silver-green maguey plants. The villagers now have a cooperative motor bus to take themselves and their products to 

market but the burro still remains the principal burden bearer of the region. Though they live so close to the modernized metropolis the Indians 
of the “High Cornfreld” have retained customs that existed long before the coming of the Spaniards, 
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colored lava walls, over patches 
of solid rock worn deep and 
smooth by the age-old passing 
of countless sandal-shod feet 
and by cows, burros and goats 
that have left everywhere an 
acrid perfume sensually dis- 
turbing, as of something pagan, 
festive, and all but forgotten. 
Formerly, Milpa Alpa, 
though but twenty miles from 
the capital, was rather inacces- 
sible, being approached only by 
a rocky, arduous burro road, 
which crossed through the vil- 
lage from the canal-bound 
town of Xochimilco, to the 
valley-walled empire city of 
Tepoztlan. Now it is connect- 
ed by a modern macadam road, 
and the villagers own a co- 
operative auto-bus to take 
themselves and products to the 
municipal markets. In Car- 
ranza’s days, the village was a 
stronghold of the agrarian 
leader Emiliano Zapata; his 
rebel watchfires gleamed impu- 


MARKET DAY AT MILPA ALTA 


In all essentials Milpa Alta remains an old Indian Village. Its market 

with its home-grown fruits, flowers, herbs and roots and its home-made 

products of wood and fibre has changed very little since Aztec days. 

Even the tripod-supported awning which shelters the vendors from the 
sun’s rays dates from Aztec times. 


TRAV 


walls, its foot-worn paths, 1 
living maguey and cactu 
fences. The same god-like su 
wheels overhead; the sam 
cold winds strike down fro! 
the heights. Habits, attune 
to the smell and growth c¢ 
cornfields, to the swing of tk 
seasons, the glow of charco: 
fires, still persist. The sons ¢ 
the same ancient people sti 
weave on ancient looms th 
same embroidered sashes ¢ 
fajas which circle the loins ¢ 
their fecundity. 

Since the Conquest, ne 
animals rub the posts of th 
corrals; a new ritual (but ne 
entirely new) governs the 
religious instincts; but th 
same old spirits walk abroa 
in the night, as may be seen b 
the tuftings of red and gree 
wool on the trees at the e1 
trance to caves. In those cave 
in the spring, the wise men ¢ 
the village, and all those po: 
sessed of supernatural know 


dently night after night on the a 
high ramparts of Milpa Alta, clearly visible from the National 
Palace, where sat the constitutional rulers of the land. Tomor- 
row, very likely, Milpa Alta will harbor the stone chateaux of 
the nouveaux riches of the revolution it helped to create. 

But in spite of these incidents and changes, Milpa Alta, 
though so close to the capital, still remains a world apart. 

Its people are Nahua Indians. Among themselves they speak 
their native tongue, usually called “Mexican,” in preference to 
Spanish, which they find difficult, for, among other things, they 
cannot pronounce the “R,” which they substitute with “L” like 
the Chinese. 

The village slides along in the groove of customs which ex- 
isted long before the white-winged boats of the Spaniards hove 
to in Vera Cruz to set ashore the terrible white god of battle, 
Hernan Cortez. Why should Milpa Alta change until it has to? 
Its volcanoes: are the same as centuries ago; so are its gray 


FORMER FOLLOWERS OF ZAPATA 


edge, sit and banquet over tin 
calabashes and young corn and foods unknown. In low voice 
they determine the fate of the tender corn shoots, freshl 
mantling the drab earth, between the gray outcroppings, wit 
delicious green. Above, on the jagged heights, known as L 
Luz, dwell the witches, who for fees in kind perform good an 
evil deeds. Milpa Alta is still a world of animism and fateft 
mysterious happenings adventurous with spiritual chance, a 
should be the world of any intelligent polytheist. Even the shar 
gray stones are holy. They are potential deities, ever ready t 
stir, to walk abroad, or leap starwards to their brothers of th 
Milky Way, that path of flame left by the victorious goc 
Tezcatlipoca, when he whirled over the heavens after replacin 
the sun in its place. For once the mother of gods gave birt 
to a silex, which so chagrined her brothers that they hurled © 
to earth. The fragments buried themselves in the mountai 
slopes of Milpa Alta; and some day the god-head of thes 


Once members of the notorious army of the rebel leader Zapata, these horsemen are now part of the Corps of Social Defense. During the day o 

Carranza Milpa Alta was one of the strongholds of the agrarian leader and many of his followers were drawn from the neighboring peasantry. I 

the winter of 1914-15, Zapata’s so-called “horrendous horde,” one of the most dreaded revolutionary armies in Mexico, occupied the capital. I: 
1918 Zapata was killed by treachery. 


ALONG THE STREETS OF THE UPLAND VILLAGE 
nm Milpa Alta, as in most parts of indigenous Mexico, women still wear the loose sleeveless hwipil embroidered with geometrical borders which 


hange with village or region. 
»reros were worn by ancient Toltecs and Tarascans. 


Their skirts resemble the Aztec cueitl, a cloth tightly wound around the hips, and their broad-brimmed fibred som- 
The inhabitants of Milpa Alta are Nahua Indians who speak their native tongue in preference to 


Spanish, which they find difficult to pronounce. 


lleeping stones will reassert itself. Milpa Alta is truly a holy 
nlace ; its ways are holy ways. Why should they change? 

Not that the people refuse all new things; they seize upon 
nany of them all too eagerly, be they Christmas baubles, kewpie 
lolls, or powder puffs. For a time such things stick out like 
sore thumbs from the powerful palm of the village; but in the 
ong run, such intrusions are converted into symbols and subside 
with artistic deftness into the native pattern. Polytheism is 
‘eceptive and accepts new gods easily and gracefully, baptizing 
them with slight change of garb into the existing hierarchy. 
The art of living is similarly tolerant. Often I have seen in 
dottery and weaving designs French flags hailing from the days 
of the deposed Emperor Maximilian; or pagodas, telling of the 
Colonial Chinese-Span- 
6h trade which passed 
through this village 
from Acapulco; or a 
reproduction of a fu- 
‘uristic modern maga- 
zine cover—yet for the 
most part these had 
deen reduced to poet- 
ic Indian symbols, sub- 
dued by the abiding 
spirit of the place, 
fully harmonized with 
the indigenous aesthet- 
ic, which permits many 
bastard details flowing 
into a quite universal 
unity. A French flag, 
believe it or not, can 
be made to stand 
guard, without artistic 
incongruity, over the 
harsh features of a 
Tain-bringing  Tlaloc. 
The teeth of Mictlan- 
técutli, Lord of Death, 
grin admirably from 
the center of a cross. 
The cross becomes a 
symbol of a historical 
experience, freighted 
with a double con- 
Sciousness of suffer- 


SECURING THE SAP OF THE MAGUEY 


The great maguey plants with their heavy bluish-green leaves often taller than a man 
supply Mexico with pulque, one of its favorite alcoholic beverages. 
ing up the unfermented juice from one of the maguey leaves. 
full he will empty it into his pigskin container. 

in about ten days, 


ing; a symbol truly native. Promptly the stiff rigidity of the 
Christian cross disappears; the machete-hewn arms curve and 
bulge slightly. The base expands until it suggests the human 
torso; the native cross becomes sensuous, pagan, living, vital. 
Then Death—native Death, Mictlantécutli—he peers through the 
very heart of the thing, as though piercing through the essence 
of a soul to be conducted with his red dog to Mictlan, across the 
fearsome river, over the mountains jagged with sharp obsidian 
blades ; through the ravines swept by winds that are ten thousand 
knives. Milpa Alta Indians could well understand Bunyan’s 
“Pilgrim’s Progress,’ as simple people close to poverty and the 
caprices of nature have done the world over. Br’er Rabbit and 
other European folk-lore personages now have adventutres in 
Milpa Alta with crick- 
ets and cacti, with 
maguey plants and 
stone metates. After a 
preliminary nostalgia 
they grow quite at 
home there. 

Esperanza intro- 
duced me to Milpa 
Alta. It is her native 
village. Her family still 
lives there; so does she 
intermittently. During 
the years, Esperanza 
has grown portly, but 
once she was a sturdy 
country Indian girl of 


magnificent bearing 
and build. Her deep 
bosom; her ample, 


perfect shoulders; the 
perfect texture of her 
copper skin; her black 
eyes and straight black 
hair, long drew her 
admiring glances. One 
“ah ee of the painters discov- 
From “Picturesque Mexico” ered her in the Mer- 
cedes Market of Mex- 
ico City, selling some 
wares; and thereafter, 
for most of the paint- 
ers of the capital, she 


Here is a man suck- 
When his long gourd is 
The sap ferments and becomes pulque 


ON THE ROAD TO MILPA ALTA 


The road to Milpa Alta passes the canal-bound town of Xochimilco not far from the 
On feast days the canals are crowded with the gondola-like chalupas which are 
The lower picture shows a typical cactus-bordered 


capital. 
propelled by boys with long poles. 
roadway in the Milpa Alta region. 


served as model in typical native costumes. When such work 
was not available, she hired out as servant for more Bohemian 
American bachelor girls who enjoyed native food. When 
neither of these things presented themselves, she retired to 
Milpa Alta and wove bright-hued embroidered sashes, or made 
spangled China Poblanca dancing costumes, in great demand 
among foreigners. She is saving money to buy a house and 
garden in Milpa Alta. 

In the course of the years she acquired a child. The man 
was crazy to marry her, before and after; but she would listen 
to no proposals of marriage. Not that she is burdened with 
any modern suffragist theories. With her, this course was 
purely rational, the logical decision of one who had learned to 
live independently in two very divergent environments. 

“T love him. J am glad to have the child. But as a husband 
he would be useless. Married to me, he would soon tire of me. 
He is shiftless. I would have to support him. I am glad to 
support his child, but not him. Besides, we would quarrel be- 
cause now I am accustomed to do as J please.” 

When Esperanza wrote to Milpa Alta that she was arriving 
with a child but no husband, her mother promptly disowned her. 
The codes of Milpa Alta and especially of Esperanza’s people 
(from one of the historic and leading families of the region) 
are strict. Not that couples may not live together; but at least 
there is a responsible man; and it is assumed that some day, 
when the couple can afford it, they will be properly married. 
Besides, except for entertainment, there is no particular cost 
attached to the native marriage. 

Usually the native marriage is preceded by the customary 
church wedding, where rings are interchanged, the golden sash 
is laid on the celebrants, and thirteen pieces of money are placed 
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in the hands of the priest. Then the couple 
conducted directly to the Indian bridal chamb 
—a special lean-to built against the side of t 
bride’s home, provided with a new petate m: 
still smelling fresh from the river reeds. He 
the couple kneel and the elders exhort them to_ 
faithful, to be industrious, to be fruitful—a risi1 
crescendo of emotion that precipitates everybo 
into tears. 

Esperanza had ignored these cherished ce: 
monies. But she could not lose Milpa Alta. S 
was determined to have her child baptized in : 
other place. She chose several foreigners as go 
parents. Generous people, they also helped 
give cast to the child. Boldly, simply as a matt 
of course, she returned to her village. W 
enough, she probably knew, she would easily si 
back into the native pattern, with its limitle 
capacity of absorbing bastard details into its ut 
fied aesthetic. Patiently, for two days and nigh 
she sat on her mother’s doorstep, waiting f 
maternal displeasure to weaken. 

Traditional hospitality finally forced her mot 
er’s hand. The white foreigners arrived, a1 
they, of course, could not be excluded. Iro 
bound social custom, where foreigners are co 
cerned, can rarely meet all contingencies. A 
if the white foreigners were not shocked—pe 
haps . 

Anyway, Esperanza was admitted to the pare 
tal roof-tree, and tolerated. For several yea 
she was merely tolerated. Her mother, a wi 
Puritanical person, frequently reminded h 
daughter that she was a lost soul. But nc 
Esperanza is past thirty, buxom and mother! 
She is economically independent. She lives h 
own life. She is part of the pattern again. 

When the baby was several months old I beg 
taking Aztec lessons from Esperanza. Often 
joyed in the simple beauty of her nursing of t! 
child. Without the least embarrassment, qui 
naturally, she unfolded her dress, exposing h 
lovely sculptured brown breast. The child soug 
the nipple with eager smacks and sucked greedi 
contentedly, while Esperanza told me the ‘Me; 
can” equivalent for “I go to your house,” “TF 
goes to your house.” Occasionally she interruy 


ESPERANZA AND HER CHILD 


It was Esperanza who introduced Carleton Beals to Milpa Alta, h 
native city. In Mexico City, when she was a sturdy girl of magnifice 
bearing, she served as an artist model in typical native costumes. 
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al aby, or to give it gentle little spanks. 
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tails into is y 


forced her mothfe« ; 
ed utr moth) “Mfexicano”’—a five-hour drama. 


[ed fo the pare roar. 


The cild sgt other with the same grave dignity. 


BS ea 


Though few goods from the outside world 
i, het ‘reach Milpa Alta, the market is well supplied 
1 et with all the native needs from fruits, vege- 
tables and flowers to household necessities. 


it fad to whisper endearing phrases in “Mexican” to her 


| Esperanza took me and some friends to the religious 
ver ih, festivals, celebrated in one of the smaller churches, a 
_“tisimple gray stone Franciscan edifice with one tower shot 


Mass was supplemented by an elaborate “Dance of the 
Moors.” The participants dressed up in regal medieval 
garments and wigged themselves in long black beards. 
(One with such a long false mattress looked decidedly 
i; Siferocious in a French brass helmet tufted with black horse 
‘MWhair, red coat, white trousers, and puttees. And he car- 
Siried a French flag! Later, having removed his costume, 
Whe proved to be an exceedingly mild, gentle-faced Indian, 


It was the historic combat between the Spaniards and 
‘the Moors reduced to symbolism. Actual combats were 
ikl typified by three sharp clashes of opposing blades. Span- 
‘lllish royalty sat arrogantly in an elaborate Fourth-of-July 
Sif pavilion; the Moorish kings sat glumly on native leather 
Wicpal chairs. Each in turn was lugubriously overthrown, 
after long preliminaries of singing and discourse in 


S attvet, at} ~=The children, too, danced, boys and girls facing each 
other, in bright red kirtles and spangles; a slow weaving 
MBtes ale Coin and out, with simple stamping-foot movements to the 
Hoge Al/tune of wailing native music, without melody. The cli- 
I Slotitt—-Pe max came with the rapid setting-off of dozens of home- 
made cuetes, or willow-shafted rockets, a deafening up- 


ot several yeaty = Tater we were taken to a private house, and fed with 
outt, @Wi\atole, a thick corn-milk gruel, and rolled tacos. 
( tt) What a gracious formality attends all Indian hospital- 
soul, But now ity! I haye traveled much among the peasants of Spain 
ni multe} and North Africa, of Italy and Russia, but none equals 
_ She liye th the Mexican Indian peasant in hospitality. The Spanish 
ein agai) | peasant, perhaps, has more consciousness of his essential 
aths od Leg] manhood; he can be arrogant and self-assured in beggar- 
raza, Ott dom; but none possesses the exquisite Oriental courtesy 
r aursing 0! th} gf the Mexican lower classes. One might consider this an 
rrassetl, UI indication of long oppression, a hypocritical self-protect- 
5s, exponilf “ine device for treating outsiders, did they not treat each 


In our wordless ignorance, we must have seemed a bit 
‘/boorish to these poor, illy-clad people. The stranger is wel- 
comed to the Indian house with a series of formal ad- 
dresses, which are then replied to in similar formal phrases, 
with a long clasp of hands. I cannot reproduce them, 
and they lose some of their dignity, even when spoken 


in Spanish, 

but they ran 

something like this: 
“It gives me deep 
pleasure to receive 
you in this, your 
humble house. This 
dwelling is poor and 
inadequate for the 
honor you have 
shown in visiting it. 
But we place our- 
selves and all we 
have at your dispo- 
sition. You have but 
to command, and 
everything within 
our power will be 
done to fulfill your 
wishes.” And the 
polite person (which 
none of us was) 
repliesi™ Wié pare 
sensible of the great 
courtesy you are 
showing us. It is 
enough that you de- 
sire us to come; 
your generosity and 
cordiality have al- 


1] 


Sie eee | 
From “Picturesque Mexico” 


GATHERING FOR A CHURCH FESTIVAL 


Mexican fiestas are celebrated with the pageantry and enthusiasm that only tropi- 
cal countries can display. This is a scene at Amecameca, the Mecca of thousands 
of Indians who make an annual pilgrimage here to one of the most famous shrines 


in Mexico. 


ready more than repaid us for our visit. We ask nothing but 
the privilege of conversing with you and feeling the warmth of 
your friendship.” 

Soon Esperanza led us up to the zig-zag shelvings, between 
the lava walls overhung with yellow tejocote fruit, to the main 
church with its communal well and stone Tlaloc, graced with 
geranium and calabash vines, the latter a sacred flower among 
the Nahuatls. We went on past open doorways, odorous with 
fruit and chili and fresh leather. In one a group of men were 
sitting around a terra cotta vat of wild honey, pungently sweet. 
Twisting the honey on to clean sticks, they thrust them into 
their mouths—as though committing suicide with beams of 
golden sunlight. 

We reached the stone house of Esperanza’s family. Here, in 
the smoky interior, sat her mother, like some sorceress in a 
circle of red ollas, simmering strange brews. Before her was a 
metate, a grinding stone hewn from lava, for making corn 
tortillas which she was busily toasting on a tin comal. 

Horrors! Our atole and tacos had been but a merienda—a 
light repast. We were obliged to sit down to a table spread with 
native green glass and glazed red terra cotta dishes, decorated 
with animals and flowers. Again we gorged, the piéce de résist- 
ance being mole de guwajolote, turkey cooked in some twenty 
spices. 

We left in the twilight, clambering down the stone lanes. 
Soft-sandaled feet slid past us in the semi-dark, and a musical 
“Buenas noches” came from shadowy figures, dusky faces indis- 

(Continued on page 41) 
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th and breadth o 1 i f 
ing and fingering his beads, wears the conical cap embroidered with verses from the Koran. 
gold of which he is particularly proud. 


SS = tle SS 


f Persia the dervish is a familiar figure. These four men are typical. 


In the center are two wanderers. 


TRAVEL 


The fellow at the left, serenely smok- 
The dervish at the right holds a mace of silver and 
The less ragged of the two is an accomplished ventriloquist; the fellow 


with the long hair and torn footgear is the more ascetic type, oblivious to dirt and given to mortification of the flesh, 


Pi eme wet saaun 

dveirsvaiascousies 

brother to the In- 
dian fakir. Anyone 
who travels extensively 
in Persia sooner or 
later meets these wan- 
dering  mendicants 
either in the rest 
houses along the cara- 
van routes or in the 
towns and cities. In 
the cities they are seen 
loafing about the semi- 
dark bazaars moving 
with slow and dignified 
pace and occasionally 
hailing their victims 
with their war cry, a 
curious hooting sound, 
“VYahak YVahuh,” 
meaning “Oh, God, Oh 
right.” 

It is extremely diffi- 
cult to find out pre- 
cisely what are the 
tenets of the various 
dervish orders. Appar- 
ently, however, it does 
not require much 
learning to make a 
good dervish, They 
are masters of bluff, 
impudence and flattery 
and they are shrewd 
judges of people’s 
characters. It is their 


The Holy Vagabonds of ‘Persia 


The Dervish, Mountebank and Saint—Practicing the Art of Mystification— 
Some Strange Customs of the Persian Mendicants 


By COLONEL ALFRED HEINICKE 


VETERAN ASCETICS OF PERSIA 


The mystical philosophy of the dervish leads often to the excesses of asceticism. Not 

content with seeking holiness by prayers, vigils and fasting, some dervishes stimulate 

themselves with music, dancing, drugs, self-torture and various forms of hypnotism. For 

many rags and dirt are an indication of saintliness. The dervish at the left is a typical 

beggar. At the right, dressed in his most impressive costume and surrounded by all the 

paraphernalia of mystification, sits a particularly grim-looking ascetic. He wears his 
hair in long plaits about his shoulders and his left hand rests upon a dog. 


custom to appear sud- 
denly and to disappear 
with like rapidity. 
When they come to a 
village no questions are 
asked and no one ap- 
pears to care about 
where they come from 
or where they go. 
The: simple nomads, 
theinhabitants of 
towns and villages and 
most of the womenfolk 
believe that these fel- 
lows possess supernat- 
ural powers. Credu- 
lous people are the 
dervish’s victims. He 
exploits their charity 
and he trades on their 
fear by selling them 
charms and medicines. 
As a fortune teller or 
a mesmerist or a con- 
jurer the dervish im- 
presses the gullible 
with his supernatural 
powers. .He even suc- 
ceeds in making some 
believe that his very 
breath is holy and can 
cure the ‘sick, = Tigma 
gratuity is refused a 
dervish he will curse 
the refuser and 
threaten him with the 
baleful power of the 


q 


| on a costly rug in the 


will accept the slight- 
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A TRIO OF DERVISHES AT SHIRAZ 


This trio represents three of the more pleasing types of dervish. The man at the left is a charming and accomplished entertainer, an excellent mimic 

and elocutionist with a rich repertory of stories and poems. The man in the center is distinguished among his wandering brothers for his com- 

paratively cleanly garb and his affable manner. The third fellow at the right is something of a fop who devotes several hours a day to the care of 
his frizzed bobbed hair of which he is enormously proud. 


evil eye—a threat that rarely fails to terrify the ignorant. 

Though the dervish has no home he feels at home everywhere. 
One day he may be asked, as a clever story-teller, to be a guest 
at a rich man’s dinner. The next day his cry will startle the 
traveler in a remote caravanserai. Later on, perhaps he may 
stretch his tired limbs 


tent of a ‘chief of a 
wandering tribe who 
will repay the dervish 
handsomely for his 
clever recitations from 
Hafizand Saadi. 
Sometimes he will join 
a caravan, marching 
along with it for sev- 
eral days, earning his 
bread and cheese by 
entertaining the mule- 
teers. The dervish is 
an eternal wanderer 
and when it is cold in 
the northern provinces 
of Persia he sets forth 
for the south. When 
the heat becomes too 
intense he returns once 
more, to the north, 
walking with dignity in 
Bens tree tS Ost ic 
towns and begging 
alms as he goes. He 


est offering, provided 
the giver 1c sprOLOne 


mever refuses, and if 


only a smoke is offered official for making illegal profits in grain. 


SPECIALISTS IN ANGUISH 
Breadand fruit he Whe gnarled stick, the string of colored beads, the dirty robe or panther skin, and the 


gourd bowl—these are the ‘ordinary equipment of the wandering holy man of Persia. hild b pipe 
The defiant fellow at the left has served a prison term for daring to curse a government children Dy producing 
The other man has the familiar expression live snakes with the 


and enjoy it. As he passes through the narrow thoroughfares 
the women hasten out of his sight, especially the young mothers 
who hide their first-born under their cloaks for fear of the evil 
eye. Mothers often frighten their naughty children by saying, 
“The dervish will come and get you.” 

Talve: der viisined $ 
always a leisurely fel- 
low and he always 
shuns work. They 
find it easier to 
wheedle people into 
buying their worthless 
arcana which they 
carry about with them. 
Their magic charms 
may include such ob- 
jects as the dried liver 
of a jackal, the pulver- 
ized heart of a lion, 
the sharp claws of a 
tiger or the teeth of an 
alligator. High prices 
are asked for these 
amulets and they are 
often highly valued 
among the more prim- 
itive tribespeople for 
their mystic powers. 

I have often seen 
dervishes entertaining 
grateful audiences in 
the small villages with 
their skill as conjurers. 
They will swallow 
knives, eat fire and 
terrify the women and 


to him he will sit down of piety and abnegation which so many dervishes affect. most astonishing skill. 


14 TRAVEL 


TRANQUIL HOURS 


The dervish is at his best in those tranquil moods when he is seated on his straw 
mat smoking his water pipe, meditating on the mystical principles of Sufism or talking 


philosophy with one of his fellows. 
and a master of dialects. 
has determined to wear a part of his dungeon chain all his life. 


During the Persian New Year festival which begins on the 
twenty-first of March the dervishes are at their best. At this 
time their begging is most successful and almost all passersby 
give them some trifle for luck. At the doors of the rich and the 
great they encamp in pairs, pitching a tent against the wall and 
close to the entrance of the house. In front of this little tent 
they arrange a tiny garden which they decorate with pebbles, 
green leaves, oranges and sprigs of shrubs. Here the pair squat 
patiently waiting for their New Year’s present which they con- 
sider their right. For days they will shout “Yahak Yahuh” until 
their gift is handed over to them. If by any chance the present 
which they expect is not forthcoming the dervishes resort to 
stronger measures. Armed with a horn made from the horn of 
the buffalo or the ibex they make a frightful noise which pene- 


At his best the dervish is a subtle metaphysician 
The dervish at the left has served a term in prison and 


trates the whole house. At irregular intervals during the night 
they will blow on these instruments and disturb the sleep of the 
whole household. I well remember how two enraged dervishes 
annoyed me when I was staying in Shiraz. It seems that the 
present which I had given them was not what they considered 
adequate and they therefore decided to make my night hideous 
with their fiendish yells. I couldn’t stop them and even a few 
buckets full of water were ineffectual. Finally I was forced to 
increase my New Year’s gift and within an hour my door was 
deserted. 

There are, of course, many different classes of dervishes in 
Persia and they are not all of them ignorant mountebanks. 
Among the better class are sincerely religious men who are very 
well educated. When I was in Persia I knew of one man of 


WHERE THE DERVISH MEDITATES 


Like the monks of the Thebaid during the early years of Christianity, many dervishes 
lead a life of loneliness remote from the world. 
left. For many years he has lived in the mud hovel behind him. 
his own hands and is utterly bare of comforts and furnishing. The three fellows 
below are resting in the Tschihiltoon at Shiraz, where some of the illustrious holy 
men of the past lie buried. Dervishes passing through the home of Hafiz and Saadi 


Such a hermit is the man at the 
It was built by 


seldom neglect to spend a few hours in this sacred spot. 
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READING FROM THE MASTERS 


The literature of Persia is rich in theological treatises which express the relation be- 

| tween God and the soul by glowing allegories of earthly love, beauty and intoxication. 

| From one of these volumes the dervish in the upper picture is reading to two of his 

illiterate brethren. From time to time he will stop to discuss the more difficult passages. 
At the right is a particularly pious dervish, the very incarnation of saintliness. 


good family who joined the order. He gave the greater part of 
his wealth to the poor and thereafter led a very simple life, 
begging alms and consoling himself with opium. Many of the 
educated dervishes possess a wide knowledge of Persian myth- 
ology and can converse fluently on abstract theological problems. 

Most dervishes are easily recognizable by their peculiar dress, 
‘but their costumes differ greatly and while most of them seem 
to be dirty fellows some are clean and well groomed. As a rule 
‘the carefully dressed dervish is an accomplished parasite who 
attaches himself to the household of some wealthy man and is 
tolerated among the servants. Often he wears old clothes that 
have been given to him by the master and he maintains his posi- 
tion in the household by reciting Persian poetry and performing 
his sleight-of-hand tricks on special occasions. One dervish whom 
I met was attached to the governor’s court at Shiraz. He pos- 


HOME FROM DISTANT LANDS 


Dervishes do not confine their wanderings to Persia. 
ward into India and sometimes they go into Turkey and Egypt. 


out the great part of the Moslem world from Cairo to Benares. 
and fortitude of these men is amazing. 


Often they will travel east- 
The dervish seen 
below is entertaining some village folk with snake tricks he learned from the fakirs 
of India. The old dervish at the right boasted that he had traveled on foot through- 
The strength 
Hageard and undernourished, they will 
accomplish the most difficult trips under the most difficult conditions. 
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sessed a marvelous memory, he had a splendid gift as a story- 
teller and he made a skilful use of the art of the ventriloquist 
and the mimic. He was so deft and he succeeded in making him- 
self so charming and indispensable that the prince considered him 
one of the most important members of his retinue. 

The ordinary equipment of the dervish consists of a conical 
felt hat embroidered with sentences from the Koran, a mace of 
steel or a heavy wooden staff studded with nails, a gourd 
suspended by chains in which to collect alms, a cord girdle orna- 
mented with colored wooden beads, a panther skin and an ibex 
horn which is blown to draw the attention of the passersby. As 
a rule the dervish never cuts his hair or beard and some of them 
never change their clothes until they begin to drop away in rags. 


(Continued on page 47) 
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AN ARDENT SUITOR 


In courtship the male chameleon of Santo Domingo transforms himself into a 
This is 
a conspicuous indication of the violent emotions from which he is suffering. 


very pompous creature by spreading out his throat fan and neck crest. 


A TREE LIZARD 
Santo Domingo’s swamps and forests are full of many strange 


forms of reptilian life. The lizard, which is hatched from an 
egg resembling a miniature chicken egg, feeds on insects. 


Frog, Hunting in the “Dominican Jungles 


Strange Creatures of the Tropic Swamps—How the Naturalist Explores at 
Night—The Legend of the White Woman of Samana 


By RUTH CROSBY NOBLE 


our grandchildren, there will still linger in Samana the 

legend of a white woman who hunted frogs and snakes 
at night in the wilderness.’”’ The words came to my ears as I 
sat at lunch in the American Museum of Natural History. A 
scientist from Washington had just returned from Santo 
Domingo and was gossiping with fellow explorers at the next 
table. He did not know that I could tell that tale far better 
than he. 

Of course I had known that the 
natives thought me queer—and 
revered my composure—and were 
aghast at my revolver and flashlight 
gun. It was unbelievable to them 
that a white woman might have a 
practical object in exploring a tropi- 
cal jungle. Rumors of a husband 
somewhere down the coast only added 
to their wonder and the-mystifying 
credentials from a large museum in 
New York were impressive only be- 
cause of the dazzling gold seals. Yet 
I never dreamed of transcending to 
the heights of mythology as I cau- 
tiously picked my way down the gang- 
way-ladder of the steamer Iroquois. 

The sudden blackness of a tropical 
night had just fallen over Samana 
Bay as I lurched into a crude native 
lighter, manned by a Spanish black— 
a brigand-looking fellow with a bril- 
liant Roman girdle and flaring Span- 
ish trousers. There were three other 
passengers and an array of luggage. 
But the skipper stowed away his 
cargo skilfully and slowly guided the 
clumsy craft away from the hulk of 
the steamer. We seemed to be re- 
ceding from all that symbolized se- 
curity and companionship—music 
and laughter echoing far above our 
heads, dazzling electric lights, and 


¢e 7HEN we're all dead and gone—and our children and 


scientific name 


FOUR DAYS OLD 


This young warbling frog—which bears the cumbersome 


of Eleutherodactylus—is 
formed from the egg. Some species of frogs on hatching 
measure only four millimeters in length. 
seen moving from leaf to leaf they look more like insects 
than frogs. 


friends still waving farewell. Ahead lay black water, spotted 
with blacker islands, and in one direction the dim flickering lights 
of a town nestling beneath black mountains. I was beginning 
to feel forlorn when the boatman announced, in a queer mix- 
ture of English words and Spanish accent, “You’s the lady goin’ 
to Becky’s hotel.” 

Yes, I was the lady and very thankful to learn that Mother 
Bequi was expecting me. 

“My wife she’ll be wantin’ to see you,” murmured an elderly 
colored gentleman, sensitive and re- 
tiring on the steamer but aglow with 
home-town hospitality now. 

The nucleus of the hotel was a 
small two-storied wooden structure of 
the Spanish type. Surrounding it 
were ells and outhouses of every de- 
scription, showing a march of com- 
mercial progress even in Samana. 

Bequi herself was a typical South- 
ern mammy who took me immediately 
under her wing. She had thought-— 
fully prepared a room—just off the 
parlor—and with windows opening 
right on to the street so that I might 
have a good view. Then came my 
first struggle—and my first step 
toward supernatural renown. 

“This room is lovely,’ I admitted. 
“But Dr. A—— was very anxious 
that I live in the Annex.” 

“Laws, chile,” she exclaimed. ‘Yo 
can’t go there all alone. Thar don’t 
nobody use that place’ much now, 
since the cocoa boom is gone!’ That 
was of course the best recommenda-_ 
tion she could have given it. “Stay. 
with us till yo husband come; then 
yo can go whar yo want.” 

“My husband? Oh, I hope there’s 
no mistake. He will not be able to 
visit Samana.” 

“Lans sakes, lady! 


hatched fully 
When they are 
What yo here 
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“A TRIO OF UNMELODIOUS SONGSTERS 


It would be almost as difficult to classify the different calls of the San Domingo frogs as to classify the numerous species. Their cries vary from 

' a wheeze that sounds like the creaking of an old harness to an insect-like click-click that is varied into a diminuendo of delicate bird notes. Most 

| frogs when they give their calls blow out their throats into a small white balloon but keep their mouths closed. Only a few have learned the trick 

of screaming with wide open mouth. The barking frog in the center, however, opens his mouth on the slightest provocation and squeals like a pig. 
Frogs call loudest after rain. 


‘for? What are you gon’ to do if yo ain’t waitin’ for yo hus- 
band °”’ 

“Hunt animals, like Dr. A——. Only I want frogs and 
‘snakes and lizards instead of birds. Really, he said I must in- 
sist on the Annex. He knew I wouldn’t be afraid.” 

She was at last convinced, chiefly by the magic of that name, 
for she adored this veteran explorer from the Smithsonian In- 
stitute, who had stopped with her many a long, long month. She 
called a woman to bring lantern and sheets, water and towels, 
then we picked our way diagonally down the road to the Annex. 

An enormous key unlocked the padlock on the front door and 
we entered what looked like a beautifully kept barn—plain boards 
hygienically painted white, 
high ceilings, everything 
open. The room into 
which she brought me had 
doors on three sides and 
a large window on the 
‘fourth. A large native cot, 
made of heavy canvas 
stretched between t w o 
rough logs, rested solidly 
beneath the window. I 
soon came to love its cool- 
ness and to feel vastly un- 
comfortable when smother- 
ed in a civilized mattress. 
It was made up with two 
sparkling sheets and a soft 
blanket folded over the 
foot. The mosquitero was 
adjusted, then my com- 
panion left, still looking at 
me askance, expecting to 
see me waver and return 
to the family jollity of the 
hotel. 

My second boost toward 
mythology occurred next 
morning when a young 
Spanish girl arrived with 
my breakfast and found 
me still asleep, not only 
with the window open but 
all three doors as well. In 
a land recently overrun 
with bandits, it had be- 
come the tradition to close 
‘doors and windows at 
nightfall. She discovered, 
too, that I slept with a re- 
volver, under my pillow. 

“Hullo thar, Ruth! How 
you walks?’ <A _ shining 
‘black face, wreathed in 


GIANT TREE FROGS 


The giant frog of Santo Domingo is the largest tree frog in the world. By day 

he hides among the tree tops and at night he descends to some rocky ravine. The 

great adhesive pads seen at the ends of its digits enable it easily to scale the 

loftiest tree and to jump safely from limb to limb, Its skin, unlike that of other 

frogs or toads, exudes a poison so virulent that it burns the unprotected hand. 
The frogs in this picture are about two-thirds natural size. 


smiles, boyishly eager to see me again, appeared at the door. It 
was John, a native guide. Dr. A had trained him as a boy 
and we had already worked with him some weeks before in the 
mountains of the interior. He called me Ruth in all respect be- 
cause it was the only name he ever heard me called by. And 
“How you walks?’ is just an English-Spanish way of saying, 
“How are your” 

John had traveled far along the road to feminism since the first 
day he accompanied us into the jungle. That first morning at 
every stop of the tiny train, he inquired in hopeful anxiety, “We 
say good-bye to the lady here? The lady stop here, don’t she?” 
And finally at the last town—“We gotta leave the lady here!” 
Within twenty-four hours 
I had made the expedi- 
tion’s first big find and had 
won from him a begrudg- 
ing, “Well, you are good 
for something, ain’t you?” 

Coming into the room, 
he proudly held up two 
white cotton bags, wrig- 
gling with live snakes and 
toe s.¥ >) L hens). pink 
boids’—and them’s macos 
and I don’t know what 
these snakes is called.” 

Out of his pocket came 
an old tin can full of 
tadpoles. “Here’s yo polly- 
wogs—and see, these little 
chaps got legs!” 

I was glad to see an 
abundance of “pink birds,” 
tiny pinkish brown tree- 
frogs whose life history 
had eluded us in the moun- 
tains. Perhaps we could 
yet discover where they 
laid their eggs and what 
their young looked like. 
The macos were a common 
tree-frog found almost 
everywhere on the island 
and the pollywogs were of 
no value. 

It wasn’t until evening 
that John and I really 
started our day’s work. 
For this is the time when 
frogs come out from their 
hiding-places and go most 
actively about their affairs. 
During the day, they hide 
away from the heat and 
the dryness, but at night 
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HUNTING AT NIGHT 


The jungle naturalists find the acetylene lamp is invaluable, for most 
of the forest creatures are undisturbed by the light. 
seen with his machete ready for unsuspecting crab or lobster. 


they seem to be everywhere. 
of visitors and even seem to be attracted by their dazzling spot- 


lights. 


Our idea of hunting, even for a one-inch frog, required a vast 
As we left the hotel, the pockets of my 
hunting coat bulged with bottles and vials for the small fry— 
eggs. There was also a bottle of flash- 
light powder, a spoon for measuring it, two flashlight guns and a 


array of apparatus. 


little frogs, tadpoles, or 


heavy glove for firing 
them. From my belt 
hung my revolver, five 
large cotton bags for 
larger specimens, and 
an ordinary kitchen 
sieve which proved to 
be our most effective 
collecting net. My hat 
was broad-brimmed to 
protect my face from 
the flashlight. Though 
we expected to wade 
through streams and 
explore all kinds of 
Swamps, my teet were 
encased only in woolen 
stockings and high 
sneaks. Rubber boots 
had long ago been dis- 
carded as too hot and 
clumsy. Each of us 
had a carbide spot- 
light. John carried the 
Graflex camera over 
his shoulder on a tri- 


pod and with it a 
small shotgun — a 
“game-getter” which 
he adored. 


Not knowing where 
to go we began at 
home. Not two hun- 
dred yards from the 
Annex, the town of 
Samana ended abrupt- 
ly on the banks of a 
small cool stream. 
After wading through 
the stream we sud- 
denly found ourselves 
in a frog paradise. 
Every bush and clump 
of reeds seemed alive 
with tiny voices, most 
of them _ strangely 
melodious. From the 


Here Pedro is foliage feeds primarily on lizards. 


And at night they have little fear 


pools came the “quank’”’ of the macos. 
singing a “‘tweet-tweet tweeeet” like a white-throated sparrow 
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THE GREEN TREE SNAKE 


The sinuous green tree snake which darts through the heavy forest 
Its poison is not virulent enough to 
harm man but kills a lizard almost instantly. 


The “pink birds” were 


up north. Then there were the “whistlers’’ with their short, 


sharp calls. 


THE TOWN OF SAMANA 


Iying between the sea and the jungle, Samana is a typical small village of Santo Do- 

mingo with nothing to recommend it to the tourist. Mother Bequi’s, which is the town’s 

proudest hostelry, is seen below. It boasts no modern improvements, but the genial hos- 
pitality of the proprietor has delighted many naturalists and travelers. 


From the distance came occasional loud barks. 
‘“Wo-ow!” made by a large tree-frog which we had met in the 
mountains and had nicknamed “barker.” 
sound, unknown and therefore disturbing—half a purr, half a 
trill, ‘“c-r-r-o-0-o-o-,” in the softest tones imaginable. 


There was another 


' Themis) “say lias 
cocote’s’ (jump on 
your throats). They’s 
dangerous!” 

“Frogs ?” 

“No, lagartos 
ards).”’ 

I had never heard a 
lizard sing, though 
some of them do. This 
sounded to me like a 
frog. Whatever if 
was, we must catch 
one sometime, even if 
it did jump on our 
throats and try to 
strangle us. 

Suddenly on one 
bush we came upon 
dozens of the smallest 
frogs I had ever seen. 
They hopped about 
like tiny  insects— 
scarcely larger than 
the drops of moisture 
which glistened on the 
leaves. It must be 
breeding season in the 
swamp! We had col- 
lected most of the ani- 
mals and background 
for a museum habitat 
group some weeks be- 
fore. My chief mis- 
sion in Samana was to 
fill in the life history 
gaps so that complete 
stories might be repre 
sented. We searched 
and searched for mat 
ing pairs or eggs, but 
were _ unsuccessful. 
Perhaps it would be 
wiser to spend the 
evening photographing 
and to return in the 

(Cont. on page 48) 
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On the market square at Leipzig familiar objects assume gigantic proportions. 


HOW LEIPZIG ADVERTISES 


1 Here are some typical displays showing that the venerable city of 
old Germany is conspicuously up-to-date in its advertising methods, 


Leipzi3's “Pageant of eModern Commerce 


Visiting the Greatest Fair in Europe—Seven Centuries 


A 


jelssohn conducted concerts in its 
Gewandhaus the city is a strong blend 
of the commercial and the intellectual. 

Modern Leipzig with its huge trade 
fair, or industrial exposition, its bruehl, 
or street of the international fur ex- 
change, its chocolate factories, its book 
industries, and its five-hundred-year- 
gld university, is a living exponent of 
an old idea so basically sound that the 
city has survived through seven cen- 
turies the changes wrought by war and 
pestilence and politics and the even 
more stupendous transition from the 
business methods of the days of hand- 
made merchandise to those of the day 
of the machine. 

Leipzig appears first in history as the 
Slavic fort of Libziki which fell to the 
Germanic peoples in the eleventh cen- 
tury. The story of its origin is lost, 
but part of the tower of the old fort 
is embodied in the tower of the present 
Rathaus. When roads were built into 
the new territory the fortifications lay 
at the crossroads of the two great con- 
tinental trade routes. Caravans com- 
ing down from Russia to barter furs, 
hides and wheat for the wines and silks 
jof the Mediterranean countries encoun- 
itered traders from England and 
western Europe who had made the 
long trip to Byzantium for oils and 
Hspices. At first sporadically, and later 


TRAVELER who has dreamed through the decadent love- 
liness and gay boulevards of other cities will find a differ- 
ent spirit in Leipzig. Here past and present are one. Today 
as when Goethe and Schiller studied in its university and Men- 


of International Trading 


By OLIVE BROOKS 


Beate un * 


COMMERCIAL GAIETY 


The stilts-walkers add a note of grotesque gaiety to 
the commercial pageantry of Leipzig during the fairs. 


at an agreed time each spring and fall, these merchant travelers 
met in Leipzig to exchange their wares. 
began offering products of their own making to the visitors and 
soon the Leipziger Messe, or trade fair, was an established insti- 


Peasants living nearby 


tution. 

In the year 1156 Markgraf Otto the 
Wealthy visualized the future of Leip- 
zig as an international trading center 
and caused streets to be laid out around 
a central market place on a plan similar 
to the neighboring towns of Halle and 
Magdeburg. Today the visitor may 
walk through the market place and the 
present “inner city” and see how 
strongly Leipzig adhered to this orig- 
inal plan as it adapted itself to chang- 
ing times. A photograph of a scale 
model made from the original draw- 
ings can hardly be distinguished from 
an air view. 

Leipzig has guarded its old buildings 
with a jealous care. But when the 
practice of selling goods by weight 
became obsolete under modern condi- 
tions it transformed the interior of its 
sixteenth-century scale house into ad- 
ministration offices for its Messe. A 
few years ago when more room was 
needed to show merchandise it tun- 
neled under its ancient market place in 
the shadow of the Old Rathaus and 
built a subterranean exhibition hall. 

By hundred gross and carload lot the 
wares of the world flow back and forth 
through the Leipzig exchange. In 
earlier times the products sold were 
actually brought to Leipzig, but today 
all selling is done from samples and at 
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THE CROWDS AT THE OLD MARKET PLACE 


TRAV EG 


\ 
Courtesy Leipzig Trade Fair 


The old market place with its fanciful structures advertising all sorts of commodities is the heart of the Leipzig Trade Fair, but it represents only a 
small part of the modern city’s commercial and industrial activity. Nearly a hundred exhibition halls are needed for the display of manufactures 


from the twenty-two different countries that exhibit here regularly. 
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THE FAIR AT THE BEGINNING OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 7779" 714 Print 


The Fair at Leipzig has been held almost without interruption for nearly seven hundred years. This old print 
shows a busy day in the market place about 1800. At the right is the Old Rathaus built in 1556 and still standing. 


itors from twenty-one nations 
draw nearly two hundred 
thousand buyers from sev- 
enty-two countries to the 
semi-annual sessions. 


The first formal fair char- 
ter issued by Markgraf Otto 
still hangs in the museum 
room of the old Rathaus. 
The charter gave equal rights 
to traders from all nations, a 
policy from which the Messe 
has never diverged and which 
accounts for its unbroken 
continuance from a primitive 


beginning to its present posi- 


tion as the largest and oldest 
trade fair in the world. 


Some hundred years later 
the Markgraf Dietrich fur- 
ther encouraged the trade of 
foreigners by guaranteeing 
safety of person and goods to 
any merchants who “hon- 
ored” the city by coming to 
buy or sell, even if he hap- 
pened at the time to be waging 
war with their sovereigns. 


Much of the controversy at 
the time of the Reformation 
centered around Leipzig and 
in 1519 it was the scene of 
the memorable debate be- 
tween Martin Luther and Dr. 
Johann Eck. Despite the 


fair time the city is a veritable Noah’s Ark of merchandise and _ changing conditions in Europe during the period, the epidemics 
machines. The fair now occupies sixty-one permanent exhibi- of pestilence, and the upheavals of the Thirty Years War Leip- 
tion halls and an average of ten thousand manufacturing exhib- zig and its fair continued to prosper, for it was about this time 
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IN THE BUSY SEASON Ege Courtesy Leipzig Trade Fair 


In the crowds that throng Leipzig’s streets during the Fairs there are business men from all parts of the world. Nearly two hundred thousand buyers 
from seventy-two different countries come to the city annually to purchase goods. The United States alone sends more than two thousand buyers 
and upward of one hundred exhibits of its products. 


that the new trade of |: QUY coe g 
bookselling entered Wit” awa Zz 
the stalls. Only two \ 


years after the inven- 
tion of the printing 
press an  advertise- 
ment calling attention 
to the forthcoming 
fair in Leipzig was 
circulated throughout 
Europe. In the early 
eighteenth century 
Johann Boettger, the 
inventor of European 
porcelain, sold his 
first pieces through 
the Leipzig market. 
Stories of the beauty 
of the new ware 
spread throughout 
the world and por- 
celain and glass soon 
constituted one of the 
largest industries 
showing at Leipzig. 
For centuries the 
city has engaged the 


interests of econo- = OT aa oes 
mists and students of BEFORE THE DAYS 


Fa 


OF MODERN INDUSTRY 
international rela- From its earliest days Leipzig has always given equal rights to traders of all nations, and the Markgraf Dietrich actually 


guaranteed the safety and goods of any merchants who honored the city by coming to buy or sell. The two old prints 


tions. Benjamin show typical scenes at the Fair over a century ago. At the left English merchants are selling their textiles; at the right a 


Franklin, while rep- group of Polish traders are coming into the city. 

resenting the United 

States in Madrid, entered into negotiations to establish the credit Throughout its history the interests of Leipzig have been 
of American firms with the Leipzig authorities. Napoleon, intellectual and commercial rather than political, but in 1813 it 
recognizing the importance of the Leipzig exchange, raised his was the scene of the decisive battle in which Prussia, Russia and 
embargo on English goods at the petition of the French mer- Austria repulsed the advance of Napoleon. In commemoration 


chants. of this the broad thoroughfare of the Eighteenth of October 
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At first glance it is difficult to distinguish the photographs of a model of the old city of Leipzig from a modern air view. 
the present “inner city” have changed comparatively little since the days when they were built. 
the principal highways of central Europe Leipzig rose to a position of great commercial importance as early as the twelfth century. 


leads from the center of the city to the 
Monument of the Battle of the Nations 
erected by the victorious peoples. 

On large grounds adjoining the park 
around the monument are the buildings 
now occupied by the International Fur 
and Hunting Exposition. Beginning 
with the rude flints and stone axes of 
the ice age the visitor may follow meth- 
ods and weapons of the chase as they 
developed from the use of simple bows 
and arrows into the era of steel spears 
and hunting knives and finally into the 
elaborate and powerful cross-bows of 
the Middle Ages that preceded the dis- 
covery of gunpowder. Beautifully 
decorated guns and pistol-daggers dating 
back to the early years of firearms are 
found in the German section where the 
hunting collections of the former Kaiser 
and the reigning houses of Saxony and 
Bavaria are on display. In the exhibits 
of the French hunting clubs are the 
famous hunting Gobelins of Maximilian 
and Louis the Fifteenth. The English 
display includes many valuable speci- 
mens from the collection of Lord Roth- 
schild. From Asia has come a collection 
of the prey secured in the last Himalaya 
Expedition. 

Historical exhibits illustrating the 
uses of fur in all ages give an interest- 
ing picture of the origms ef fur style 
and a daily fashion revue shows the new 
fashions in furs. In the scientific and 
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Ordinary traffic is swallowed up by the huge 

crowds that swarm through the narrow old streets 

of the “inner city” during the annual Fairs. 

Though it owes its commercial preeminence to its 

Fairs, Leipzig is also notable as the world’s fore- 
most publishing and printing city. 


The market place and 


Favorably situated on a plain intersected by 


educational exhibits model dressing and 
dyeing plants illustrate every phase of 
modern fur production from the curing 
of the raw pelt to the manufacture of 
the finished costume. 

In another section of Leipzig at the 
entrance to the beautiful park known as 
the Rosenthal is one of the most modern 
zoos to be found on the continent. As 
the visitor strolls casually down a path- 
way lined with flowering shrubs he 
suddenly comes face to face with a trio 
of uncaged lions calmly taking the sun 
on a rocky ledge only a few feet away. 
But his alarm, if violent, is short lived, 
for a closer inspection shows the beasts 
well confined by the landscaping of the 
park itself and by the water in a canal 
separating them from the spectators. 
This plan of giving the animals a free 
range with natural barriers is used 
throughout the zoo. 

Astronomically minded visitors pro- 
ceed further into the park for a look at 
the miniature and changeable sky in the 
Zeiss Planetarium, where time may be 
pushed forward or backward at will to 
see how the heavenly bodies appeared or 
will appear on any given date. 

In the street crowds of Leipzig the 
visitor feels always an undercurrent of 
purpose and at fair time this rises to a 
great bustle of preparation. Queer 
skeletons rise like overgrown cartoons 

(Continued on page 47) 
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THE LONELY GRAZING LANDS 
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Over the vast grassy lands of the West, comprising nearly one-third of the entire area of the United States, roam the greatest sheep herds in 


America. 


Texas, with over five million head, has the largest sheep population of any state in the country. Next in importance are California, Mon- 


tana and Wyoming, while large herds are found in all the other parts of the West from Oregon to New Mexico. 


HEN the famous “Four Horsemen” were making foot- 
ball history at Notre Dame several years ago the papers 
of the country were full of their exploits. 


atively little publicity 
was given to the other 
seven men on the team 
despite their important 
work in giving the 
famous backfield its 
chance to “star.” 

This attitude of the 
public toward the yeo- 
men of the line is, ap- 
parently, one of the 
near-tragedies of foot- 
ball. One sports writer, 
recognizing it, jokingly 
referred later to the 
Notre Dame team of 
that year as the Four 
Horsemen and the 
Seven Mules. 

And that about ex- 
presses the relative im- 
portance credited to 
essential little cogs in 
the machinery of any 
big industry or enter- 
prise. Everybody 
knows that they are 
functioning and _ that 
without them the 
wheels would cease to 
‘turn. However, the 

-world learns little of 
the men who make of 
themselves these indis- 
pensable parts of a 
larger machine in order 


eNomads of the Western “Ranges 


Tending the Greatest Sheep Herds in America—Lonely Days 
in the Herder’s Life 


By THOMAS H. BARTILSON 


their fate. 


Compar- 
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HOME AND LANDMARK ON THE RANGE 


Far from the turbulence of the modern world the nomad sheep herder leads a lonely life 

for nine months of the year. A canyas-covered wagon, similar to that in the upper picture, 

serves as his home and contains all that is necessary for his welfare. Here and there 

throughout the country in which he wanders are seen the curious “sheep herders’ monu- 

ments,” piles of stone and lava rock that serve as guide posts when familiar landmarks 
have been obliterated by storms. 


that some important industry shall move smoothly. 


The sheep industry is a good example. 


Such is 


The American con- 
sumer is keenly inter- 
ested in his breakfast 
lamb chop and_ his 
Sunday roast of prime 
leg of lamb. He would 
be seriously concerned 
if anything should in- 
terfere with a constant 
supply reaching him. 
But how little does the 
average consumer 
know that if it weren’t 
for the activities of a 
little-known cog in the 
nation’s sheep industry 
his supply of delectable 
lamb might be seri- 
ously curtailed. Great 
Gieduteisadiy ¢ athe 
Western sheep herder 
for his invaluable part 
in keeping the tables of 
the country constantly 
supplied. Unsung and 
taken largely for 
granted, the herder is 
a veritable “mule” of 
the industry. 

It’s rather startling 
to realize that nearly 
one-third of the entire 
area of the United 
States — over six hun- 
dred million acres of 
the western half of the 
country —is of such 
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type and character that it can be used only for the natural pro- 
duction of grass and for no other agricultural purpose. Fortu- 
nately it is possible to utilize these vast tracts of land, which 
would otherwise be of little or no economic importance. 

It is in these otherwise useless regions that the Western sheep 
industry assumes such important proportions. Sheep do their 
part in converting Western grass into national wealth. This 
means that they must roam over large, unfenced areas for their 
sustenance and somebody must look after and care for them 
while they are doing it. So it comes about that the sheep herder 
has in his charge through much of the year many of the thirty- 
two million sheep that populate the range country. Living with 
his charges as he does month in and month out, traveling with 
them on their annual 
journey from semi- 
arid desert range to 
foothills and on to high 
mountain ranges in 
their search for food 
and water, his is no 
small part of the re- 
sponsibility for the 
welfare and safety of 
the whole Western 
sheep industry. 

‘To those who love a 
life in the open and 
long periods of un- 
broken solitude, the 
life of the herder may 
hold strong appeal. To 
those who crave com- 
panionship and close 
contact with their fel- 
lows, such a life would 
prove one dreary lone- 
liness. For whatever 
else a sheep herder 
may have in his life 
that is attractive— 
close communion with 
nature and a life of ‘ee. 
tranquillity far from : 
the turbulence of the 
modern world — he 
must provide his own 
entertainment through- 
out much of the year. 

For the nine months 
of spring, fall and win- 
ter the herder’s home 
is a canvas - covered 
wagon, which contains 
just about everything 
necessary for his com- 
fort and bodily needs. 
Compactly built and 
equipped, this wagon 
furnishes his subsist- 
ence and shelter, con- 
tains his bed, cooking 
utensils, clothing and 
personal effects and even equipment for caring for his sheep. 

Pity the poor sheep herder in his loneliness if you will. But 
make up your mind to it that, as he sits tranquilly smoking his 
after-dinner pipe in the colorful glow of a gorgeous Western 
sunset, sheep grazing peacefully around him or starting to bed 
down for the night, the tinkle of sheep bells now and then sound- 
ing musically over the range, your modern herder is probably 
listening to a concert of the world’s best music played on his 
little victrola or else his portable radio is tuned in on the same 
dinner music to which you are listening in the security of your 
home. For a great many of these hardy fellows are real lovers 
of music and carry with them some means of indulging this love. 

_ Although alone much of his time the herder is not often en- 
tirely out of contact with his outfit’s headquarters nor do his 
superiors force him to shift entirely for himself. Indeed, they 
see to it that he is given necessary assistance and service. A 
so-called “camp tender” serves several sheep herders at the same 


EVENING SCENES IN SUMMER im. the 


The sheep herder is a skilful cook and during the summer months the fattest lambs in his 
herd supply him with luscious roasts and juicy lamb chops. 
a typical sheep herder’s camp in summer time when he lives in a small tent instead of a 
wagon. Below a herd of sheep is seen bedding down for the night in the National Forest. 
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time. When it is time to move camp the herder doesn’t worry 
about his means of locomotion. Along comes his camp tender 
with a team of horses and relocates the camp wagon for him. 
When food begins to run low the camp tender replenishes the 
supply. So also to a large extent with fuel and water, with 
salt for the sheep and with any other supplies that might be 
needed. During the spring, fall and winter the camp tender does, 
much of the camp work, frequently even cooking the meals. 

In the good camping weather of summer the herder’s life is 
somewhat different, but only in the manner of his camping. He 
still has his sheep to care for and guard from harm. During this 
time the camp wagon is left in the foothills and all the equip- 
ment, tents, tepees and personal effects lashed on the backs of* 
pack-horses for trans- 
port through the 
; rough, broken country 
- hs a = soof:-‘the high mountain 

| ranges. 

During this seasom 
the herder usually has 
two camps. The grub 
Or more permanent 
camp, a small wall tent 
or tepee in which his 
food and cooking uten- 
sils are stored and at 
which he eats most of 
his meals, is usually 
pitched near good run- 
ning water or a spring. 
Here he cooks “his 
meals over the coals of 
an open fire. 

The average sheep 
herder is a_ capable 
cook and many are the 
tasty dishes he can 
concoct from. his 
meager variety of 
foods. To bake his 
bread or biscuits he 
uses a dutch oven. 
This is simply a heay- 
ily covered iron kettle 
from twelve to sixteen 
inches in diameter and 
about six inches deep. 

Sourdough bread! 
What romance of the 
old West in the very 
mention of its name 
which suggests all the 
flavor and fascination 
of frontier life. And 
how good it really 
tastes, after a hard day 
open when, 
seated around the 
campfire for the eve- 
ning meal, an accom- 
plished cook serves it? 
What camp cook is not 


In the upper picture is seen 


fondly proud of his sourdough bread ? 

Bread-making always sounds like a laborious and tedious task, 
but as a camp cook gets out his sourdough bread it is a surpris- 
ingly speedy process. In little time at all the piping-hot bread 
is ready to serve. 

As “‘yeast” for his sourdough bread the herder carries a supply 
of starter made by mixing a small quantity of flour and water 
into a very thin paste, adding a little salt, and letting the mixture 
gradually sour. A sack of flour completes the list of necessities. 
Because a herder cares no more for dishwashing than do most 
people, when his menu calls for sourdough bread, as it usually 
does, he has a novel method for saving pans and dishes. A 
fastidious housewife might not approve this method of bread- 
mixing, but it serves his purpose well. 

The approved mixing bowl for the herder on range is the flour 
sack itself. The mouth of the sack is carefully rolled back and 
a depression hollowed out in the flour. Into this is poured the 
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required amount of starter from the supply jar and enough flour 
and water worked with it to make up sufficient dough for the 
meal. After the dough is thoroughly mixed to the proper con- 
| sistency it is lifted out of the sack and baked in the dutch oven. 
All the cleaning up that remains to be done is to unroll the 
mouth of the sack, tie it up and store the flour away until the 
next meal. Simple, but very effective. 


While the larder never affords a lavish variety of foods, dur- 
ing the summer months when his band contains young lambs 
grown fat on plentiful food, the herder lives off the fat of the 
land. With consummate skill the herder selects the fattest lambs 
in the band for his meat supply. Thick, juicy lamb chops or 
Add to this 


luscious roasts form the basis of his daily repasts. 
delicious sourdough 
bread, a mountain of 
raw fried potatoes and 
a pot of steaming cof- 
fee, and who could 
complain? Included in 
the menu will usually 
be a can of tomatoes. 
And how good they 
taste there in the open, 
eaten right out of the 
can with the juice as 
an appetizer! Like all 
good meals, dinner may 
be topped off with a 
dessert, canned 
peaches or apricots, 
supplied generously, a 
can toa man. No one 
need go hungry at the 
herder’s table during 
summer—and no deli- 
cate appetites need 
apply. : 

Winter is another 
story. Unfortunately, 
the herder no longer 
has tender young 
lambs from which he 
can secure his meat 
and he must use the 
old ewes from the win- 
. ter band. As a conse- 
quence necessity de- 
mands that most of his 
meat supply be worked 
up into mutton stew— 
and who wouldn’t get 
tired of interminable 
mutton stew? Fortu- 
nately nature provides 
such prodigious appe- 
tites from a life in the 
open that even an un- 
changing diet proves 
reasonably attractive. 

The bed camp for 
summer use is a small 
tepee which contains 
only the herder’s bedding roll and is light and compact enough 
to be readily moved from place to place with little effort. This 
camp is pitched whenever possible on the tops of ridges where 
the herds bed down for the night and is moved each day to 
follow the sheep where their inclinations take them. 

The herder’s day is not always as quiet and peaceful as one 
would suppose. Sheep do not always leave their bedding ground 
quietly and start the day leisurely and peacefully. The day may 
often have anything but a pleasant beginning. Sheep are not 
the most considerate of animals and can at times be as tem- 
peramental as a second-hand car in heavy traffic. And when 
sheep do choose to be temperamental they use no halfway meas- 
ures about it. 

Frequent are the mornings when the sheep seem bent on 
stirring up some excitement. So they start out for a brisk morn- 
ing’s run instead of leaving their bedding ground in their usual 
orderly manner. Direction means nothing to them. They may 


LAMB CHOPS IN THE MAKING 


The task of tending a herd of more than two thousand sheep is no easy one. 
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only get a few minutes’ start on the herder, but that is about all 
any self-respecting band of sheep needs to make real trouble for 
him. To complicate matters they may split up into several 
bands, making it necessary to spend hours rounding them up 
again. 

One of the herder’s biggest responsibilities is to see that his 
sheep are driven to water when they need it. This need depends 
largely on the season and the kind of vegetation being grazed, 
although sheep can go for rather extended periods without access 
to water. In cool weather, or when grazing on soft, juicy vege- 
tation, the band will need water only about every third day. 
During warm weather, or when trailing over hot, dusty country 
in the late spring or early fall when the grass contains little mois- 
ture, the sheep will 
need water nearly 
every day. 

As necessary to him 
as gasoline to an auto- 
mobile are the herder’s 
dogs—his best friends 
and most constant 
companions. Much 
romance is associated 
with these dogs and 
really good ones are 
worthy of all the 
glamour that is woven 
around them. Good 
sheep dogs are highly 
valued in the range 
country and the best of 
care given them. As 
might be expected, 
most of them are col- 
lies or carry consider- 
able collie blood. The 
IDSSE Ore wives Eusee 
trained to work en- 
tirely by signal, so that 
in stormy weather or 
when the herder’s 
voice cannot reach 
them they are able to 
work with the sheep as 
far as they can see 
their master to get 
directions. 

Experience counts 
heavily with these dogs 
and older ones are 
usually steadier and 
more reliable than 
pups. They become 
loyally attached to 
their masters and are 
faithful to them while 
there is breath left in 
their bodies. Even a 
sheep dog responds to 
kindly treatment and 
understanding. 

Young pups being 
broken to the work usually have the serious fault of working 
too fast, thus stirring up the sheep too much—for sheep are 
mortally afraid of dogs, wherein lies much of their effectiveness 
when properly trained. Instead of guiding the band along its 
way in a rather loose bunch as he is supposed to do, the pup 
working too fast will often mill the sheep into a tight mass. 
Sometimes he will even cut off a few sheep and start to run 
them for the sheer delight of the chase or will devote his atten- 
tions to herding a single sheep, both cardinal sins in a herder’s 
eyes. Experience has shown that the ideal dog for herding is 
one that works slowly and steadily and has been trained to look 
back frequently for instructions from his master. 

So far as possible, the sheep are allowed to graze at will, the 
herder moving his camp to keep up with them rather than 
attempting to hold them around a permanent camp. He usually 
camps where night overtakes his band. ; 

(Continued on page 46) 


The sheep 

herder must be on the job all the time to protect his herd from wild animals, to see that 

they have fresh food and water, and to prevent them from straying away and splitting up 

into several bands. In Texas and other sections of the West it is now customary to graze 
sheep in enormous pastures fenced against predatory animals. 
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A PANORAMA OF THE KHYBER PASS 


For centuries the Khyber Pass has been a highway of tremendous military importance. 


remains today one of the major factors in the defense of India. 


Fortified, patrolled, barbed-wired and heavily garrisoned it ~ 


This panoramic view, which is continued on the opposite page, shows the sweep of 


the roadways—one for motors and one for caravans—winding through the barren hills near Landi Kotal, the summit of the Pass. 


Lightning, in eNorthwestern India 


Guarding the Most Important Highway in the Orient—Romantic Peshawar, City 
of Caravans and Unrest—Fanatical Tribes of the Afghan Border 


By MICHAEL PYM 


This is the second of Michael Pym’s articles on India, the first of which, “The 
Kingly People of Rajputana,’ appeared in the August issue of Travet. This 
material will form part of her forthcoming book “The Power of India,’ the 
result of nearly three years of close observation of life among all classes of 
people in nearly every part of the country.—Epiror1aL NOTE. 


EFORE you, bleak, stony hills, over which lower dark 
B clouds. Behind you, a mist of blue and gold, where the 

fertile Punjab plains lie bathed in sunshine. Separating 
the two, the wide Indus races from the Himalayas to the sea. 

Just below Attock Fort you can still see the brick and stone 
pillars of the old Mogul Bridge. The new steel one, built by the 
British, crosses the river higt yer up. There, too, the Grand 
Trunk Road, first laid down by the Moguls, straight as an arrow 
from Calcutta, turns and thrusts forward to Peshawar. There, 
turning again, it becomes the old caravan route, up through the 
Kyber Pass, through Afghanistan, through Bokhara, into Cen- 
tral Asia. 

“This,” said a man, “is the front door to India, through which 
former invaders always smashed their way. It is still, today, the 
major factor in the problem of self-government for India.” 

“Why?” I asked, perhaps naively. 

“Because the frontier must be held. Have you tried to estimate 
the number of troops we have here, at Nowshera, Peshawar, 
Kohat, Banul, in the Pass, Chitral, Dera Ismail Khan. . . .” 

“You make me dizzy,” I interrupted. 

“Or why,” he continued, “there are army command headquar- 
ters at Rawalpindi and Quetta?” 

“And ?” T said. 

“And troops mean supplies, munitions, transport 
lines of communication. Because we came in at the back door, 
by sea. That means long lines of communication, right across 
India to the ports. We have got to be sure of those lines. Can 
we be sure that they will be efficiently maintained if we hand over 
the government of India to Indians. . . .” 

“Your idea dawns on me,” I said. ‘You mean that conditions 
here are too acute to permit of the slightest risk. From 
where, then, do you expect invasion : ae 

“First,” said my friend, “there are the tribes, watching for 
any sign of weakness. Then Afghanistan. And behind Afghan- 
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Stay LP LeUSSiag ae With this name he paused significantly. 
“Do you really believe in the Russian bugbear?” I asked. 
“Why not?” he replied. “If you can prove to me that Russian 

foreign policy—Russian dreams of Asiatic rae in any 

way ‘changed since the fall of the Romanoffs. . . Do you 

know anything about the last Afghan War, 1919- 202” 

“Nothing,” ‘T put in, cheerfully. 

“Well, that war was partly an accident. At least, on Amanul- 
lah’s part. He understood there was to be a revolution in India, 
starting with the Punjab. There very nearly was. The news of 
its suppression didn’t reach Kabul soon enough to enable Aman- 
ullah to countermand the order sending his troops down to the 
frontier—and over—with a view to helping on the revolution. 
We took that as an unfriendly act. 

Was that lightning—or gun flashes—darting through the heavy 
clouds over there. I gazed in silence. Then: “How do you 
keep the tribes quiet now?” I asked. 

“Oh, well, you’ll see. We have a system,” answered my friend, 
“You had better hurry now, because if you don’t reach Peshawar 
before dark you may have difficulty in passing the sentries. Any- 
how, the roads are dangerous after dusk.” 

Peshawar—Kohat—Bannu—all along this part of the frontier 
Europeans live behind barbed wire, with big searchlights placed 
at intervals, playing all night over the surrounding country. All 
night, too, infantry and cavalry patrols watch the wire for fear of 
sudden raids. The gates are shut at lighting-up time, when 
everyone is expected to be behind the wire. 

Before the war this was not so. The wire is a result of the 
last kidnaping, that of Miss Ellis, which was a front-page story © 
at the time. Prior to that there had been some four or five 
other kidnapings, whose victims had not always been quite as — 
lucky as Miss Ellis. War upon women is not strictly ethical 
among the frontier tribes, it means, for one thing, long-drawn- — 
out blood feuds and heavy blood fines. But 
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THE HISTORIC GATEWAY TO NORTHWEST INDIA 


The Khyber Pass covers a distance of about thirty miles between Jamrud Fort near Peshawar and the forbidden border of Afghanistan. 


27, 


Courtesy Indian State Railways 


In addition 


to the roadways a railroad, completed in 1925 and one of the engineering marvels of India, now runs within two miles of the border to Landi 
Khana seen at the far left of this panoramic view. 


During the world war both sides tried to propagandize the 
tribes with the usual series of half truth, lies, and appeals to 
| primitive hatred which worked so well in the West. Unfortu- 
nately there was a slight misunderstanding of the simpler 
Eastern psychology. Having heard all about German atrocities 
and so forth, the Pathan returned to his home, and said: 


Eas 


A CAMEL CARAVAN BO 


“Brothers, we have made a great mistake. It seems that after 
all these sahibs are not as civilized as we are. Themselves they 
tell us, they make war upon women and children. Wallah, I tell 
you, they are savages.” 

For it must be remembered that, to the average Pathan or 
Afridi, German or English is much the same. They both come 


ae 
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ND FOR AFGHANISTAN © Cowling from Ewing Galloway 


_ Twice a week the Khyber Pass is open to the camel caravans which are escorted by Khassadar guards in the pay of Great Britain. In addition to 
the traders and their caravans, it is estimated that two hundred thousand tribesmen make the double journey through the Pass every year, coming 
to India to work in the winter and returning north in the spring. 
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from Velaiti. If not quite the same, at least they are brothers. 

Following this demoralizing suggestion, came an unfortunate 
incident involving a pair of drunken Tommies and an Afridi 
girl. This meant a blood feud, and led to the first kidnaping, 
by way of revenge. In fear and trembling, the tribes watched 
for condign and terrible punishment. : 

Politically, it was not, at the moment, very convenient to 
engage on a small military expedition, which, in England, might 
have been magnified into a war. Nor were the people concerned 
socially prominent. Whatever was done in the way of punish- 
ment seems not to have impressed the tribes deeply enough, or 
made them feel that the British valued the honor of their women 
as highly as they had imagined. They did it again. And again, 
and again. Until, public attention being aroused by the case of 
Miss Ellis, something serious had to be done. The kidnapers’ 
dwellings were razed to the ground—and European cantonments 
turned into small forts. 

As in other parts of India the Europeans live well outside of 
the city proper, in a sort of suburb all their own. Riots occur 
frequently and it is safer thus. In Peshawar the police go on 
duty with rifles and bayonets. 

Little touches like this make Peshawar a really romantic city. 
Like old Samarkand, it is set amid fruit gardens, peach, apple, 
cherry, pear—which incidentally make perfect lying up places 
for raiders. Its ochre-colored walls, however, are high and thick. 
Inside, straight down from the Kabuli Gate, runs the Kissi 
Kahena, one of the most famous gossip centers of Asia. Kissi 
Kahena means literally: whose saying, or some person’s saying. 

All the way down the Kissi Kahena, and everywhere through 
the city, you see little open-fronted shops, at the back of which 
the samovar—a perfectly good Russian samovar—boils night and 
day. On the narrow wooden benches which take up part of the 
pavement men from all over Central Asia sit and drink milkless 
green tea, exchanging the stories which give the street its name. 
The cups they drink from are made in Russia. 

For a very small sum, something like three or four dollars 
American, one used to be able to buy charming tea or coffee 
sets of the traditional Russian blue or cherry red, made in the 
imperial factories at Moscow. Today you can only get a much 
inferior quality, with the Soviet star and sickle substituted for 
the delightful little picture of flowers on the side of the cup— 
and sometimes even these are Japanese imitations! 

Once upon a time, too, you could buy sazanis, bed covers, mar- 
velously embroidered by hand, lungis of supple iridescent silk 
with vari-colored fringes, beautifully patterned rugs—all from 
Bokhara, for equally ridiculous sums. No more now! Imita- 
tions made in Meshed cost you three or four hundred percent 
as much. There is no one left in Bokhara, after the Russian 
massacres, to carry on these lovely arts. In Kabul bazaar there 
is a carpet seller who was once the Emir of Bokhara! 

The Soviet torch of freedom in Central Asia has brought ruin 
to many great Peshawari merchant families. Those tall, sparsely 
windowed houses you see up side streets are very deceptive. 
They may be swarming rabbit warrens, every room of which con- 
tains a family. Or they may be palaces. 

Up one of these side streets I went to visit Karim Baksh (this 
is not his real name), head of a merchant family. The heavy, 
barred door opened into an archway, through which one reached 
a cool inner courtyard paved with brick, and set about with 
palms and flowers. In the middle a fountain tinkled. Round 
about ran intricately carved galleries, on to which gave great 
rooms, with carved and decorated ceilings, and floors spread with 
gorgeous rugs. It seemed a palatial house. “But you must come 
to the zenana (women’s apartments), said Karim Baksh. Tak- 
ing me through a door on the left, he led me into another court- 
yard, as large as the first, with another whole house round it. 

“There is, you see,” he pointed out, “a closed bridge over the 
street to my son’s house. But I must show you the tai khana.” 
The tai khana turned out to be a series of very high, vaulted 
rooms underground, with. narrow window space near the ceiling 
to give air. As I entered I shivered. Outside the temperature 
was well over 100 in the shade, but down here it was like a 
refrigerator. ‘This is where we keep cool during the summer 
heats,” my host told me. “Before the days of electric punkahs 
our houses were always built like this.” 

“Where do you get your trade?” I asked him later. 

“Tt used to be between India and Central Asia,” Karim Baksh 
said, “but now I had an even bigger house in Bokhara. 
It was worth more than ten lakhs (a lakh is a hundred thousand 


rupees), but the Russians confiscated it, and all my fortune 
there.” 4 
“But you are a British subject?” 
“Yes. That is why I cannot go to Bokhara. They do not 
allow British subjects to trade there.” 
“But surely there did exist a trade agreement, at least for some 
time, between England and Russia?” ms 
“Maybe. But that never affected us. That may be very nice 
for British people who like to go to Moscow to sell things to” 
the Soviet Government. But it doesn’t mean anything when the 
Soviet Government finds it more profitable to take away trade 
from British subjects.” He paused. : 
“T am almost ruined,’ he said, “but in two years, these two 
years, thirty big merchants have been altogether ruined in Pesha- 
war. The old houses are going. Now there are many Armenian 
traders coming in, bringing cheap imitation rugs, silks, and so on, 
from Persia.” P 
In Peshawar you suddenly realize that Russia is Asiatic, not 
European. The coloring is so exactly that of Russian art, the 
scenes remind you of those in Tsar Fyodor, as staged by the 
Moscow Art Theater. You buy wooden bowls, in which the 
frontier housewife keeps her cereals, sugar, etc.—all painted and 
lacquered like the object made by Russian refugees in Berlin, 
except that they are less refined, more primitive and vigorous. _ 
Down in the main square a small crowd gathers round a story- 
teller. He sits on the ground, talking in high, whining Pashtu, 
and swaying as the tale gathers momentum and he breaks into 
verse. Every now and then he emphasizes his point by driving 
a dagger into the ground before him. At his side a pupil, squat- 
ting on his heels, adds admiring ejaculations, or exclaims in 
horror. “Wah!” answers the crowd, swaying a little in sympathy. 
It is a wonderful crowd. Here is a hawk-nosed Orakzai, in 
loose trousers — they 
measure yards round 
the waist and are all 
gathered on a pyjama 
string—his shirt reach- 
ing his knees, the end 
of his fringed paggari 
arranged over one ear. 
There, a caravan driver 
from somewhere be- 
yond Kabul, whose 
paggari is tied round a 
leather skull cap, the 
crown of which is em- 
broidered in heavy sil- 
ver and coral beads. A 
Mohmand, wearing a 
perfectly medieval 
waistcoat of olive 
green embroidered in 
black braid, with 
sleeves to the elbow; a 
Persian in a tall cap of 
astrakhan. They sway, 
and shout applause, 
and throw money as 
the story-teller con- 
cludes: “And three 
kinds of men Allah 
sends to hell: The mis- 
er who hoards up his 
wealth, so that his son, 
inheriting, becomes a 
spendthrift wastrel, de- 
serving the wrath of 
God; the husband who 
allows his wife to de- 
ceive him with an- 
other; and the Jews, 
because they crucify 
their prophets.”” Swish 
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—the dagger goes into ; a 


the ground. 
COIS. ./-.. 

It smells very much of onions, this crowd. There are onion 
stalks scattered all over the ground, the vegetable market bein. 


“Wah, wah!” shouts the audience, throwing a. 


just around the corner. Onions and “hing” (asafetida) are tw 
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of Peshawar’s characteristic odors, because the North loves hing 
in its food and onions. .. . “If I had two rupees a day for life,” 
goes a Central Asia saying, “I would spend both of them on 
onions.” They are considered, throughout the East, to be a 
strong aphrodisiac. 

Coming in through the Kabul Gate, keeping rather close to the 
nouses, and soon turning off to the left of the Kissi Kahena, is 
an unhappy little procession. Two or three rough men, and half 
a dozen fair, good-looking girls. They are Kashmiris, slaves, 
bought for the courtesans’ bazaar. When there is hunger in 

ashmir such girls are sold—not openly because it is forbidden— 
jut sold nevertheless. You can see them in the courtesans’ bazaar, 
sitting in those dingy houses, whose lower rooms are shut off 
from the street only by half doors, so that what is for sale can 
de viewed. Only the lowest of the low, ragged caravan hangers- 
on, frequent them. The genuine dancing girl, the hereditary 
courtesan for which Peshawar is famous, is quite a different 
person. 

There is a wedding somewhere out Michni way, and up the 

road comes a third type of dancing girl—loose hair cut like a 
Renaissance page to just above the shoulders, and bound above 
the brows by a golden fillet, face carefully powdered and made 
ap, and eyes lengthened with surma (antimony). Long jeweled 
hands, and feet tinted with henna—it is not a girl, it is a boy! 
His dress is of fine muslin or silk, high waisted and falling in 

full pleats to his ankles, so that as he whirls and turns, with 
tiny short steps and hands outspread, it lifts and spreads like the 
petals of a flower. Peshawar is famous for these, too! 

It is one of those cities whose fascination never dims. The 
dird bazaar, filled with little net cages where fighting quails are 
sold. You see young men and boys walking about exercising 
their pet quails on their hands. The Afridi bazaar, where you 
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buy cloths curiously decorated, sometimes in classical Greek pat- 
terns with wax paint. The Hindu quarter is fascinating at 
night when the great gates are shut. You slip in through a small 
portal, and wander up through narrow wriggling streets, with 
splashes of light here and there from a bannia’s lamp, and the 
smells of India round you again. The Hindu quarter is the 
ghetto of Peshawar, liable to be looted and burned in excitable 
moments. 

But Peshawar is most fascinating at sunset, when you go up 
to what was once a palace and a keep, and, climbing on the gate 
tower, stand and watch the loosing of the pigeons. All Peshawar 
keeps carrier pigeons, and at this hour they are let out, rising 
in clouds, shining white in the last rays of the sun. 

Towering to the northwards is the black outline of Mount 
Tartara, and a little eastwards Suleiman Takht (the throne of 
Solomon). Below them is the wild jagged range of hills through 
which runs the Khyber Pass. There is almost no vegetation on 
thern, and one understands why the men who live there should 
be thieves and raiders; they have no other way of living. Far 
out along the road you can just see the walls and towers of 
Jamrud, the Gate to the Pass. It was in that Fort that Hari 
Singh . . . but this story should begin at the beginning. 

Hari Singh was Ranjit Singh’s greatest general, in those far- 
off days when the British sat and looked at Ludhiana, while Met- 
calf wrote his diary at the court of the Lion of the Punjab. Hari 
Singh hanged men in rows from the walls of Peshawar and the 
walls of Jamrud, until the mere terror of his name kept the 
frontier still. 

It is said of Hari Singh that he dispensed justice after his 
bath, while he cleaned his teeth. In India you clean your teeth 
with a neem twig, which you chew and chew until you make a 
brush, spitting out the chewed bits, brushing, and chewing again. 


TRIBESMEN PETITIONING THE BRITISH ARMY wo Bruen Gallosiny 

| One of England’s most difficult problems in the northwest is to keep the peace among the savage tribesmen and to prevent the border raids which are 

constantly threatened. Here is a delegation of mountaineers formally presenting complaints to the commanding officer of one of the British garrisons 

on the frontier. The goats which the little boys are holding are the customary gifts of official courtesy. Great Britain’s control of the Khyber Pass 

began with the Afghan War in 1839. Today, after several wars with the Afridis and numerous primitive expeditions, England still has to exercise 
constant vigilance and maintain a line of powerful fortresses. 


THE MILITARY CAMP AT ALI MASJID 
Scores of powerful fortresses along the Khyber Pass serve as barracks for the British troops in constant readiness for an invasion from the north. 


The fortress and camp at Ali Masjid, about one-fourth of the way through the Pass, guards one of the narrowest and most strategic defiles. 
gorge through which the road passes is seen in the distance and on the hill at the left is a bastion commanding the highway. 


deep 
It takes quite an appreciable time. “Imprison this one,” Hari 
Singh would say, spitting neem. “Let this innocent one go,’ chew- 


ing again. And then, when he reached the end of his twig: 
“Hang the lot,” he would say indicating the unfortunate remain- 
der. 

Then Hari Singh died of fever. 

Had the surrounding tribes come to know of this Jamrud was 
doomed. A secret messenger was sent flying to Ranjit Singh, 
while Hari Singh’s body was placed in a barrel of oil to keep 
until help came, and a slight indisposition was announced. The 
tribes waited and watched. 

When the messenger reached Lahore, Ranjit was just finishing 
his morning ablutions. Without stopping to put on all his clothes 
he leapt on a horse, shouted orders for the army to follow, and 
galloped for the frontier. His followers never caught up with 
him until midday, and before the tribes had realized more than 
enough to make then stir restlessly Ranjit and his army had 
come to Jamrud. But even so, Hari Singh’s body was kept in 
oil for forty days, and during that time his name alone kept the 
frontier quiet! 

Today there is very little adventurousness about going through 
the Khyber Pass, at least in normal times. True, one must pass 
through between certain hours, during which the Shinwaris and 
the Afridis, who live on the east and the other on the west side 
of the Pass, have agreed not to fire across the road. And you 
get a permit, which you show at Jamrud, and again at Landi 
Kotal, on top of the Pass. “And seeing there’s a lady in the 
car, we had better send a Khassadar with you to Landi Khana,’ 
said the kind officer at Landi Kotal. A Khassadar is a tribes- 
man, with a nice British rifle, a British pay day, and no par- 
ticular uniform. Ours left his rifle behind because it was a 
hot day. 

But there is a certain thrill which, even when it becomes per- 
fectly tamed, the Pass will probably never lose. Below, for 
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motor travel is over the new military road, is the old way of the 
caravans. Twice a week in normal times, they come down from 
Kabul and beyond—long lines of hairy black camels laden 
heavily, guarded by men with rifles. There are women, too, 
striding along with a free masculine gait, and children in the 
rear herding along cattle, goats and fat-tailed sheep. 

Up to Landi Hotel the caravans stop overnight in the big 
walled serai under the lee of the fort, and here, because com- 
petition has become so keen, the Peshawari dealers come up to 
do their bargaining before ever the caravans reach the city. 

“When the railway goes right to Kabul,” said one of these 
merchants, “the center of trade will shift there, and Peshawar 
will have almost nothing.” 

“Are you anxious to have the railway continue through 
Afghanistan?” I asked a British officer. 


“It would be better for us,” he answered. “With a railway 


and a thoroughly well- trained, disciplined army, Afghanistag 


would be a much easier job to ‘tackle.” 

“But suppose you fought her ?” 

“Just so, in our previous scraps the difficulty has been that 
there was no real army to face, we could do so little to get a 
decisive engagement. It meant a sort of guerrilla warfare, which 
our men had to learn at great cost.” 

Looking at the Afghan army I realized that, in fact, the 
trained levies do not present a very formidable proposition. The 
Afghani of the interior, away from the border. tribes, is a 
smallish man, not so very much of a fighter. As a soldier, clad 
in rather ill-fitting shoddy khaki, with rifles of a French pat- 
tern, he seemed to amount to little. What the King of Afghan- 
istan has to consider, when he wants, for instance, to introduce 
reforms in the Turkish manner, are the fanatical border tribes, 
not the people round Kabul or even Kandahar. 

On the other hand, being himself a Moslem, the Afghan King 

(Continued on page 43) 
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The fish market at Venice. 


Venice—City of Leaning, Towers 


By CLIFFORD B. ST. CLAIRE CULVER 


F you would really know Venice you must 

go beyond the stamping ground of the tourists 

)*- who wander from the Campo San Moise to 

The Riva Schiavone and back again, or from the 

tation down the Grand Canal to the Lido. 

)Nithin these boundaries is an international city 

Pvith squares, passages, and quays bordered by 

he architectural masterpieces of the golden age 

if the city of lagoons. It is a small world and 

© foreign world; that Piazza which the bronze 

Piorses of St. Mark’s look down upon is its 
Yenter, Florian’s Café its heart. 

Outside this cosmopolitan realm is a region 
of mystery and enchantment. Venice is a co- 
)uette who smiles at everyone, but few there are 
ivho get below the surface and discover her true 
haracter. Beneath a flirtatious veneer there is 

certain shy, winsome appeal which must be 
Yought out lovingly. To do so you must go 
ato the byways where life still goes on in much 
ie same manner as in the days of Dandolo. 

If you would really be one of the initiated 
yvho are taken into the Adriatic Queen’s inner 

ircle, come to Venice for the first time just after 
usk on the steamer from Trieste; or better still 
» y sailboat from Grado, Pola, Zara, or Chioggia. 

‘hen seek out some half-forgotten pension in a 
arrow byway or deserted cul-de-sac, where the 

ignora understands no English, and the paying 
uests are officers’ widows, retired merchants, 

‘udents, or kindly priests from the quaint pro- 
Pincial cities of Italy. Discover such a house 
yaat has a garden by some lonely corner of a 
J uiet canal, and stay three, four, or six weeks— 
)ven at the expense of missing half of your itin- 

rary. For it is far better to make the lifelong 

riendship of one city than to dash madly about 

“urope, seeing little more than the interiors of 

joome dozen or two hotels run quite alla Ameri- 

ana. 

Then the best way to find the true Venice is 

» start out in the morning when the sunlight has 

ot yet sifted down between the close-packed 
)/Ouses. At that hour the churches are open, and 

' 1s within them one must seek many of the 
)feasures of the city. There are more than eighty 

hurches in Venice, and poor indeed is the one 

vhich cannot boast some painting by an old master 


Dominating the Island of San Pietro 
is the venerable tower of the old 


cathedral which after more than 
eight centuries leans far out of the 
perpendicular. 


or at least a precious bit of carving. Nearly 
all of them are accessible by the narrow alley- 
ways, seldom more than four feet wide, that 
serve for streets and go wandering up steps and 
down, over arched bridges, and under dim tun- 
nels. And you may walk freely and unafraid, 
for there is no traffic—neither automobile, horse, 
or bicycle in all the extent of the city. 

Unlike the other great schools of painting, that 
of Venice has never been scattered to the four 
winds. Consequently today a majority of the 
works her artists have created are still to be 
found in various palaces and religious buildings. 
Many travelers discover for themselves the splen- 
did Franciscan and Dominican Churches of the 
Frari and San Giovanni e Paolo, both larger than 
St. Mark’s and filled with the glory of the Vene- 
tian past. Above their altars are masterful ma- 
donnas by Titian and Giovanni Bellini kept in 
a solemn peace among the tombs of the mighty 
dead. 

But these two churches, imposing as they are, 
by no means represent all Venice has to offer 
him who seeks acquaintance with her. There is 
St. Sebastian in a far corner of the city, its walls 
ablaze with the glowing oil and frescos of Paolo 
Veronese who sleeps under the marble floor, and 
St. George of the Slavs with Carpaccio’s fascinat- 
ing series of the lives of the saints. St. Mary 
of the Miracles, a gem of blended marbles, is a 
precious example of the work of Lombardo; while 
in the same northern part of the city, almost at 
the edge of the lagoon, is the Church of the 
Madonna of the Orto with its rare collection of 
the paintings of Tintoretto and Cima. 

The most ancient of all the churches of Venice 
is San Giacomo di Rialto said by some to have 
been built as long ago as the Sixth Century. It 
stands in the heart of the first settlement on the 
canals, close by the Rialto Bridge and opposite 
the Gobbo above which the laws of the Republic 
were proclaimed. 

Further up the Grand Canal and past the 
Academy Bridge is the exquisite Gothic Cloister 
of San Gregorio, beloved by Ruskin, its carved 
doorway opening directly off a flight of marble 
steps washed by the green water. This old 
monastic establishment was built in 1342. The 
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church has long since become a ruin, but the cloister still encloses hallowed building, and on a certain day of January all the mar- 
one of the most perfect courtyards in Italy, a dream garden of riages of the city would take place each year. P 
the Middle Ages, its colonnades draped with flowering vines and On one such occasion the fearless ‘Dalmatian pirates swooped 
fragrant with pendant blossoms. down upon the church and carried off the screaming brides with 

But it is not the churches alone that one may see in the cool their wedding dowries. Fortunately their ships were afterwards 
of the Venetian mornings. Then all the intimate life of the city becalmed, and the good men of the Republic rescued the women 
is in evidence, and a journey in any direction leads past a bewilder- and slew the daring robbers, 


ing series of genre pictures. 

The early years of the career of 
this unique city-state were spent for 
four centuries in subjection to Con- ie 
stantinople; and the influence of j 
Byzantine Art on the architecture 
has been extreme. The curious 
well-heads in many of the court- 
yards, the domes that dominate the 
skyline, and the Islamic features of 
the facade of St. Mark’s, attest this 
fact. The Cathedral, in reality, is 
almost a copy of the Church of the 
Holy Apostles called by the Greeks 
“The Moon of Byzantium,” and in- 
ferior only to Agia Sophia. This 
ancestor of San Marco was pulled 
down in 1454 by Mohammet the 
Second to make room for his great 
mosque, which still graces the fourth 
hill of Constantinople. 

If you follow the Merceria, that 
delightful meandering Fifth Avenue 
of Venice, from the Piazza, it is 
easy to visit two of the curiosities 
of the city. Down a narrow pas- 
sage just off the Campo Manin and 
around a corner in the court you 
will see the beautiful Renaissance 
stairway of the Casa Minelli. It is 
a marvel of circular refinement, but 
quite tucked away in its little gar- 
den among tall houses. Then, near 
San Giovanni Crisostomo in the 
second Corte del Milion are two 
ancient arches—the last vestiges of 
the home of Marco Polo, a spot en- 
tirely forgotten by the world. 

Geographical names in Venice are 
often curiously informative. The 
campos are the tiny paved squares 
which were once the burial ground 
of some adjacent church. In the 
center of some of them are Byzan- 
tine well-heads, openings to former 
cisterns from which the city ob- 
tained its drinking water. That, 
needless to say, was soon polluted, 
and in the good old days Venice 
entertained the plague at yearly in- 
tervals. Not so long ago a new 
aqueduct was built under the la- 
goons, bringing pure water from the 
hills back of Padua forty miles 
away. Since that time the city has 
been a very healthful one. Most 
of the other names have meanings 
for those who can understand: a 
Rioterra is a filled-in canal; a Saliz- 
zada, one of the first paved streets ; 
a Lista, the lane leading to a former 
ambassador’s palace; and a Piscina 
is the place where once a pool ex- 
isted. 

A long and devious way is the wg Taam 
walk to the old Cathedral of Ven- THE LEANING CAMPANILE OF SAN GIORGIO 
ice—St. Peter’s. It is on the island The Greek Orthodox Church of Venice, San Giorgio dei Greci, 


of Castello, an ancient and mellow was built in the middle of the sixteenth century. Its campanile, 
church full of memories, standing which now leans so picturesquely toward the Canal, was added 
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at the back of a grass- about a quarter of a century later. The reason why many of 
Duriecthe < es He eek moe the towers of Venice lean is because the city is built upon mud 
Z g Ie o) € AKepub- and thousands of piles which have given way with the passage 
he the Doges were elected in this of the centuries. 
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From here, too, sometimes the 
Bucentauro set forth to celebrate the 
union of Venice and the sea. The 
remains of the last of these famous 
ships is still to be seen in the Mu- 
seum of the Arsenal nearby. ; 

In the region of the Abbey of the 
Misericordia are two places of 
unique interest; one of them, the 
Ghetto, is the second oldest in the 
world. Only Jerusalem has an en= 
closed Jewish quarter that was built 
at an earlier date. Beside the mist= 
blown shore of the northern lagoon 
one can discover the renowned 
haunted house of Venice—the Casa 
degli Spiritii Once the resort of 
smugglers, close by the spot where 
for many years the dead rested om 
their way to the funereal island of 
San Michele, the house with its 
strangely echoing garden seems 
even in the daytime to be pervaded 
with the atmosphere of death and a 
chill uneasiness. 

After such a morning spent dili- 
gently in seeking out the corners 
and byways of this extraordinary 
city, the visitor is always ready for 
a luncheon in the delicious Vene- 
tian manner. Succulent fried 
prawns and zucca baruca, the sweet 
baked pumpkins of the Veneto, 
make a combination few would care 
to refuse. Baccala (or cod) alla 
Veneziana is, of course, an inter- 
nationally known specialty of the 
lagoon country. ; 

Later on at the evening meal are 
the justly famed soups of the city, 
made of rice and peas, rice and 
mussels, or rice and sausage. Ital- 
ian food in general while less rich: 
than that of France, is apt to be 
more to the taste of Americans. 

The hours between luncheon andi 
sunset had best be spent in the gar- 
den in a deep armchair under the 
cool shade of a fig tree—long hours. 
when the entire city is enfolded i 
a blanket of silence. Summer after- 
noons descend upon Venice in wave* 
upon wave of heat. Then the city 
goes indoors and closes the shutters: 
until five in the afternoon, or seca 
the cool breezes of the Lido. After 
the sun has traveled down the sky 
and the air become more temperate, 
all the citizens emerge again in gala: 
attire to eat ices al fresco or stroll’ 
up and down and greet their neigh- 
bors. i 

For one who seeks solitude and’ 
contemplation instead of the daily” 
sunset promenade, there is a lonely” 
corner of the Giudecca like an: 
earthly paradise. Up one of the 
narrow canals of that island, long 
the center of pleasure villas and 
summer mansions is the Anglo- 
American hospital occupying an an~ 
cient house. Opposite in a garden 
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wall overhung with wis- 
teria is a tiny gate reached 
y a footbridge. Here one 
ay ring and be admitted 
by the kindly guardians of 
the place. Within all is 
peace and drowsy content- 
ment. Winding paths lead 
among the pines and under 
long trellises of grapes. 
Down by the lagoon one 
may lie on the soft grass 
and gaze out across the 
water to the long gray line 
of the horizon cut only by 
a scarlet sail. The air is 
sweet with sun-burned 
thyme and mint, and the 
salt-flavored breeze is like 
a caress. Only the distant 
ringing of churchbells and 
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The Campanile of San Stefano is 
the most startling leaning tower in 
Venice. The church was completed 
fin 1325 and contains the tomb of 
the Doge Andrea Contarini. 


the low murmur of ripples on 
the shore break the stillness. 

But the greatest charm of 
Venice lies in the many de- 
lightful excursions that can be 
made to places as yet almost 
untouched by the modern 
world. What could be more 
pleasing than to go in the early 
morning when mists still hover 
over the lagoons, to some me- 
dieval fishing village or ancient 
convent, to lunch on the bank 
beside blue water in the shade 
of stone pine and cypress, and 
return by the light of the stars? 
Not far away and easily 
reached by gondola is the old 
Armenian Monastery of St. 
Lazarus, founded in 1717 on 
the site of the plague hospital. 
This far-flung outpost of the 
Orient was under Turkish pro- 
tection and so escaped the per- 
secution most monastic estab- 
lishments have undergone in 
Italy. It has some interesting 
curios, a library and printing 
press in the Armenian lan- 
guage, and the room where 
Lord Byron stayed while he 
attempted the study of that 
extremely complex tongue, and 
if rumor may be believed, in- 
dulged in other activities of a 
less intellectual nature. 

A very pleasant trip may be 
made by boat to Chioggia, stop- 
ping at Malamocco on the way. 
Here in the great earthquake 
of 1107 the early town which 
Venice superseded, was swal- 
lowed up by the sea. Chioggia 
is beloved by artists for its 
lively harbor and colored sails. 
Always a satellite of the greater 
city to the north, it has been 
destroyed many times while 
fighting in Venetian wars. The 
Piazza of Chioggia is especially 
alluring at sunset when its 
balustrade adorned with statues, 
and canals lined with tall 
houses teem with the quaint 
life of the people. The town 


claims to be the birthplace of 


John Cabot. 


The Canal of San Trovaso, celebrated by so many artists, is the former boundary 
line of the two traditional factions of the city, the Castellani and the Nicolotti. 


tonio, past Mira, where Byron 
wrote part of “Childe Harold,” 
and Stra with its remarkable 
Villa Pisani. Along this way 
the Venetian nobles had their 
summer palaces surrounded by 
feudal gardens. Today many 
of them are deserted with shut- 
ters swinging in the wind; but 
there still lingers a certain 
poignant melancholy that is not 
soon forgotten. Among the 
best of the little-known local 
wines of Italy is the Vino Spu- 
mante of Stra, which loses 
nothing in the process of being 
imbibed out of doors at tables 
under the ilex trees. 

Often we would go up the 
coast to Grado, a marsh town, 
even today curiously half-By- 
zantine, like Venice, a refugee 
settlement founded in the days 
when the barbarians were rav- 
aging the gilded cities of the 
decaying Roman Empire. 
About eight miles away and 
nearly drowned by the en- 
croaching swamps is the mother 
city of Aquileia, the favorite 
of Augustus, and a rival of the 
capital of the lagoons in the 
Golden Age of the Republic. 
Once we sailed south and 
dropped anchor at Comacchio 
where the reclamation of the 
lake is slowly bringing to light 
a long-buried Etruscan city. 

Frequently the boats would 
turn out to sea and cross the 
Gulf of Venetia to the rocky 
peninsula of Istria. Here are 
some enchanting towns between 
the azure of the sky and the 
lapis-lazuli of the water. Capo- 
distria on its circular island 
gave five Doges to Venice. 
Pirano is like a vision of the 
Middle Ages, its old town walls 
offering an ideal place to stroll 
and view the clustered build- 
ings below. Cittanova, once 
Roman Emonia, is on a deep 
fjord and guards the roadstead 
of Porto Quieto far below. 
Queen of all the Istrian cities 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Again one may go up the 
lagoons to where the dying 
splendor of Torcello lies 
crumbling among the 
rushes and sea lavender, or 
to the lonely monastery 
where the gentle St. Fran- 
cis preached to the birds. 
If the time be long, even, 
he may seek among the 
marshes of the River Sile 
for the desolate and for- 
gotten remains of Altinum. 

One summer I pursued 
adventure by going out on 
the sailboats or canal 
barges to whatever ports 
they might be directed. 
Sometimes they crept up 
the canals to Padua, sacred 
to the memory of San An- 
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One of the loveliest leaning towers 

of Venice is that of San Francisco 

della Vigna, the sixteenth century 

church designed by Sansovino, with 
a facade by Palladio. 
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Visiting, the Founder of Czechoslovakia 


At the Summer Home of President Masaryk—How Czechoslovakia Was 
Created—The Personality of One of Europe’s Greatest Statesmen 


By ROBERT MEDILL 
Illustrated by Edward C. Caswell 


Beginning with the February issue of TRAvEL Robert Medill contributed a series 


of five articles on the new Czechoslovakia. 


The following account of a visit to 


the President of the Republic gives a portrait of one of Europe’s most remarkable 
statesmen and describes his heroic achievement in creating the new republic of 
which he is still the prestident—EpiTor1AL NOTE. 


the founder of the state who at eighty is the president 

of the new Republic and has held that post since the 
foundation of the government. The Czechoslovak state, its con- 
ception, its ethnological and geographical boundaries and its gov- 
ernment are almost alone his handiwork. How, at nearly sixty- 
five, a university professor and member of parliament, without 
financial means, at first practically alone and afterwards at the 
head of a loyal committee of 
his own creation, he crystal- 
lized sentiment, fought Aus- 
Hoa REA SwKeGEeS G, 
organized armies of his coun- 
trymen into Czechoslovak con- 
tingents, gained the confidence 
of the allied powers and after- 
ward their recognition is one 
of the great epics of the war. 
Because of these achievements, 
unparalleled in modern life, 
Thomas G. Masaryk must take 
his place as one of the greatest 
organizers and statesmen of 
his time. We paid him a visit 
at Topolcianky in southern 
Slovakia, one of the several 
country residences placed at 
his disposal by a grateful coun- 
try, and at eighty found him 
vigorous of body and alert of 
mind, his finger on the pulse of 
domestic and foreign affairs. 

Professor Masaryk had been 
throughout his life a student 
of history, politics and govern- 
ment. As he watched the trend 
of events in the first decade of 
this century he foresaw, as a 
result of Hapsburg ineptitude 
and misrule, that a political 
disturbance of some moment 
was impending. The Balkan 
wars, the rise of Serbia, the in- 
trigues of Austria-Hungary for 
mastery of the Balkans, the 
racial antipathy of Slav and 
Teuton and the jealousy of 
the great powers all indicated 
that Europe was rushing  ir- 
resistibly into a conflict. At 
that time he began to formu- 
late plans for the amelioration 
of the condition of Czech and 
Slovak under Hapsburg rule. He foresaw the probability of 
Austria~-Hungary’s disintegration and resolved to take advantage 
of any such political realignment for the betterment of his coun- 
trymen. When the shot was fired at Sarajevo he knew that 
the time for action had come. 

Among many Czech political thinkers for generations it had 
been an article of faith that deliverance out of their political 
bondage would come from their brother Slavs, the Russians. 
Thus when war broke out the eyes of the leaders of Bohemian 
thought turned to the north. 

The course of events Masaryk watched closely, meantime 
secretly sounding out such of the Bohemian leaders as he could 


N: survey of Czechoslovakia can fail to take into account 


of which he was the founder. 


Still a vigorous man alert to all political and social problems, at eighty, 
President Thomas G. Masaryk remains the president of the new republic 
He is seen here seated in the garden at 
Topolcianky, the chateau at which he spends part of his summer. 


trust. He was convinced that Austria must be actively opposed 


if Czech aspirations were to be gained, and without delay he be- | 


gan to organize the opposition. At the end of 1914 he journeyed 
to Italy in order to study the situation there, proceeding thence 
to Switzerland. In Geneva he organized a committee, two mem- 
bers of which were Dr. Benes, afterwards the first Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, and Milan R. Stefanik, subsequently Minister of 
War in the first cabinet, the two men next to Masaryk who were 


most instrumental in the crea- — 


Ss tion of modern Czechoslovakia. 
| Since all these activities re- 

a quired financing, money was 
raised by Masaryk among his 
friends, then among Czech- 
oslovak populations abroad, 
the chief source of revenue be- 
ing the Czechoslovaks  in- 
America whence large numbers 
of them had emigrated. 

All this work was done with 
secrecy, but the Austrian gov- 
ernment held Masaryk under 
suspicion and it was said. that 
had he returned to Prague as 
he had contemplated in the 
spring of 1915, he would have 
been seized promptly and exe- 
cuted. Masaryk then visited 
Paris and Holland conferring 
with men of influence, and 
afterward, for many months, 
maintained his headquarters in 
London working with the 
British authorities, at the same 
time writing, lecturing and 
carrying on a ceaseless propa- 
ganda in behalf of Czechoslo- 
vak freedom. By this time he 
was working in 
somewhile before having de- 
clared his active separation 
from Austria and having or- 
ganized a Czechoslovak Na- 
tional Council. 

= It was the aim of this com- 
aver Ceaswy({ mittee not only to create a 
ar Gs rd widespread interest in Czech- 
oslovak freedom and a sym- 
pathy for it but to organize 
Foreign Legions, chiefly 
among Czechoslovak prisoners 
of war, for fighting with the 
Allies on the Western front. 
During the Russian successes in the early days of the conflict, 
for example, many Austrian prisoners fell into the hands of the 
Russians besides which large numbers of Czechoslovaks in the 
Austrian army deserted to the Russian forces. Subsequently 
from these men a legion of 60,000 Czechoslovaks was recruited 
and trained for service at the front. 

Later on with the advent of revolution in Russia Masaryk 
set out for Moscow, intent on preserving the entity of the 
Czechoslovak Legion, maintaining it on a war footing, and secur- 
ing the permission of the Bolshevik government for its trans- 
portation over the Trans-Siberian Railway by way of Vladivostok, 
from whence it could be brought to the Western front. Through 
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much harassing negotiation 
and many delays this permis- 
sion eventually was granted 
and all arrangements made. 

The United States then hav- 
ing entered the war and his 
mission in Russia concluded, 
Masaryk took leave of the 
newly reorganized legion and 
set out across Siberia for the 
United States. Before him 
was the important task of en- 
listing the continued interest 
of the American Czechoslovaks 
in behalf of their brethren. 
across the seas and in securing 
the support of the American 
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the Trans-Siberian Railway. 
The whole world rang with 
praises of the gallant legion 
which was fighting its way 
across five thousand miles of 
hostile territory, bringing, in- 
cidentally, the prowess and 
intrepidity of the Czechoslo- 
vak soldiery favorably before 
the warring nations. 

But the Czechoslovak Rus- 
sian army, designed for serv- 
ice on the Western Front, was 
destined never to see action 
there. The summer of that 
year, 1918, still found it strug- 
gling in Siberia and the war 


government in his plans for a Et earl was at an end before it could 
free Czechoslovak state. His : SS be assembled for transport 
arrival in Chicago on May 5, home. Vladivostok was not 


The Street of the Alchemists in Prague provides one of the most strik- aaped ete Sn 
ing contrasts in the capital: A cul-de-sac lined by old houses, it lies just ©V@Cuated until December eae) 
behind the royal castle in Prague where the president has his winter at which time the first trans- 


1918, was the signal for a 
whole-hearted and significant 


demonstration not only by the 
Slavic population but by 


Americans as well. After Prague, Chicago was the most popu- 
lous Czech city in the world. Since the early days of 1915 it had 
been the center of the Czechoslovak financial organization. 
Masaryk, as exchange professor in 1902, had lectured at the 
University of Chicago and the city, as a result, was particularly 
sympathetic to his cause. Incidentally Mrs. ‘Masaryk was an 
American, a fact which gave the cause additional interest in the 


eyes of Americans. Professor 
Masaryk during his _ post- 
graduate days at the University 
of Leipzig had met and mar- 
ried her, a fellow student. 
Subsequent to his Chicago wel- 
come similar receptions were 
held in other American cities 
and enthusiasm thus aroused 
in the cause. 

Meanwhile the Czechoslovak 
force in Russia was having its 
difficulties. Transporting an 
alien army of sixty thousand 
men across chaotic Russia 
proved to be a greater task 
than was supposed. When only 
part of the way through 
Siberia the army encountered 
opposition from local soviets 
and forces of armed German 
and Austrian prisoners of war, 


residence. 
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bers of the diplomatic corps. 


port, carrying the army of the 
New Republic, sailed to com- 


plete its encirclement of the world. Nearly a year later, in 
transports loaned by the Allies, the final contingent embarked. 

Masaryk reached Washington on May 9, 1918, and there es- 
tablished his headquarters until after the Armistice. During 
that period he was meeting and interesting in the proposed new 
state the members of the Cabinet, influential senators and mem- 
In his interviews with President 


Wilson, Masaryk won him un- 
reservedly for the Czechoslo- 
vak program. In the event of 
disaster to the Central Powers, 
Wilson’s espousal of the 
Czechoslovak cause made prac- 
tically secure the inauguration 
of the Republic. 

The collapse came with 
dramatic suddenness. Shortly 
before the end the National 
Council of the Czechoslovak 
people was transformed into a 
Provisional Government, recog- 
nized first by the French Gov- 
ernment, on October 15, 1918. 
Three days later a Declaration 
of Independence was _ pro- 
claimed at Washington. On 
October 28 the Republic was 
proclaimed at Prague and Pro- 
fessor Masaryk, who was still 


in the United States, elected 
President. On November 20 
Masaryk, homeward bound, 
sailed from New York, Presi- 
dent Wilson sending a detach- 


resulting finally in open war- = Toeertianey 
fare. The Czechoslovaks seized Fae 
a number of Siberian towns 
including, ultimately, Vladivo- 
stok and the control, as well, of 


The presidential summer residence at Topolcianky was at one time a 

monastery. Additions and changes were later made by one of the Haps- 

burg Archdukes and the whole estate was taken over by the Czechoslovak 
government at the end of the war. 
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Near the Rumanian border of Ruthenia the villages are Rumanian in appearance. The houses and 

barns are inclosed by a long fence and present their gable fronts to the streets. The people of 

Ruthenia are in the main Little Russians and are closely akin to the Ukrainians from whom they are 

separated by the high peaks of the Carpathians and a narrow strip of Poland. Ruthenia is the smallest 
of the principal divisions of the Republic comprising but one-twelfth of its total area. 
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The Detvan’s coat hangs 

loosely from the shoulder 

secured by a strap around 
the neck. 
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In the great salt mine at Slatinske Doly in Southern Ruthenia there are 
chambers like a Gothic cathedral, vast, overwhelming, Cyclopean. 
mine contains the most extensive salt deposits within the borders of the 
Not far from the royal palace at Prague there is a section of the city Republic. Salt is quarried in giant slabs which are loaded on miniature 


which has been likened to Venice. freight cars propelled by hand. 
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‘The peasants are the backbone of the new Czechoslovakian republic, still 
largely an agricultural country. 


ment of sailors to escort him to the steamer, the first military 
honors rendered him as President of the Republic. 
We were invited to visit the President at Topolcianky, in 
outhern Slovakia, not far from Bratislava. We detrained at 
‘Nove Zamky not far from the Hungarian border, where the 
(President’s car awaited us. Our way to the chateau led north 
over the edge of the flat Hungarian plain, unrelieved of monotony 
save by fields of grain, brush and grass. After traveling an 
hour or more the foothills of the Carpathians appeared in the 
distance. On almost the first of the wooded slopes we entered 
a village and, emerging at its edge, arrived before the gates of 
‘the chateau. Saluted by guards and bystanders we swept through 
ithe entrance and came to rest under the porte cochére of the 
house. 

The chateau, gleaming white in the morning sun, was almost 
‘Spanish in appearance. A large square structure, it enclosed an 
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The impressive Gothic cathedral at Kosice, the most important city in 
Eastern Slovakia, dates from 1628. 
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From the grounds of the hotel at Lemonica, the Masaryk Peak, the titan 

of the High Tatras, rises in impressive majesty. The mightiest peak of 

the Central Carpathians, towering 9,000 feet above the sea, was named 
for the president, its former title being the Franz Joseph Spitze. 


immense patio which was embellished with gay flowers. The 
patio was once a cloister, for the building in ages past had been a 
monastery. To the more modest quarters of the monks an im- 
posing addition had long since been added by one of the Haps- 
burg Archdukes to whom it, and its wide adjoining lands, be- 
longed. As one of a number of Hapsburg estates in Czechoslo- 
vak lands the government had taken possession of it at the end 
of the war and now it was a presidential villa. An agreeable 
place of residence, the President was visiting it in accordance 
with his custom of spending a part of his time in each province 
of the republic thus showing no favoritism in any quarter. At 
other seasons he occupies residences in Moravia and Bohemia, 
spending his winters at the Castle in Prague. 

Upon our arrival at Topolcianky the President received us in 
the garden. There, under the canopy of magnificent trees, we 
discussed the progress of the nation which he, almost single- 
handed, had created. He was then in his eightieth year but, de- 
spite four successive days spent in the saddle viewing the 
maneuvers of the Czechoslovak army with General Petain of 
France, he showed no sign of fatigue. In fact he was as physi- 
cally and mentally alert as most men fifteen years younger and 
his face showed little trace of his 
green old age. Perhaps his habitual 
activity has served to keep him in 
mental and bodily vigor. He rides 
in the saddle every day and keeps 
closely in touch with political affairs 
although the details of the govern- 
ment are never brought to his desk. 
He is accustomed to deal only with 
the most important problems, the 
delicate policies of Czechoslovak 3 
foreign relations concerning him ~ 
most. Thus, today, his position is 
no longer one of administrator but 
of advisor and his influence in politi- 
cal affairs is, as may be imagined, 
incalculable. The government of the 
Republic is based on the parliamen- 
tary system, the Prime Minister 
therefore is the chief administrative 
officer. 

(Continued on page 49) 
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Following, “Biz, Game in cAfrica 


Photographs by Marcuswell Maxwell 
A Pictorial Review 


The name of Marcuswell Maxwell should be added to the list of those men who have made valuable 
photographic records of African wild life during the last decade. The following selection of pictures is taken 
from a collection of his camera studies called “Elephants and Other Big Game Photographs,” recently issued 
by the Times Publishing Co. of London. From a camera hunter's pomt of view Mr. Maxwell considers 
the lion the most pleasing animal, the rhino the most interesting, the buffalo the most exciting, and the 
elephant, which possesses all these attributes in a high degree, the most intelligent, amusing and fascinating 
of all. The pictures reproduced herewith give some idea of the excellence of Mr. Maxwell's big game studies. 


A FAMILY GROUP 


For centuries the elephant led a 
comparatively peaceful existence in 
his jungle haunts, secure in his su- 
periority to all other beasts. Decades 
of slaughter, however, have taught 
him to be constantly on guard 
against his most terrible enemy, the 
hunter, He fears man, whether he 
carries a gun or a camera. When 
the wind is right, elephants are easy 
to photograph, but an unfavorable 
breeze may send the photographer 
flying with an infuriated pachyderm 
charging at his heels 


DANGEROUS QUARRY 


The charging rhino is fury incarnate. 
He fears nothing; he charges with 
irresistible power; and he travels 
with amazing speed considering his 
unwieldy bulk. The rhino is rapidly 
being exterminated. Once he was 
common throughout all Central 
Africa; today he is difficult to find 
even in the Great Game Reserve 
where shooting wild animals is for- 
bidden. 


Le 
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COMRADES 


The elephants of. Africa are to be 
found in widely varying territory 
ranging from the warm forests and 
grassy plains of the lowlands to 
regions that are ten thousand feet 
above sea level and very cold. Asa 
rule the herds are constantly on the 
move using a particular road which 
they have broken for themselves 
through the grass or forest. The 
two bulls above are refreshing them- 
selves at a dry salt lick. 


PORTRAIT OF A JUNGLE 
BRUISER 


The heavily armed head of the 
rhinoceros with its two horns and its 
thick skull protects a minimum of 
intelligence and an exceedingly bad 
temper. The rhino’s eyesight is 
poor, but his senses of hearing and 
smell are acute and he can back up 
his rage with a body weighing some- 
thing more than a ton. 


ZEBRA GRAZING 


The beautifully striped zebra is one 
of the most picturesque animals in 
Africa, but he is cordially hated by 
the settlers and is rapidly being ex- 
terminated. Herds of zebra cause 
serious destruction, trampling down 
crops and even destroying triple 
barbed wire fences. The zebra pos- 
sesses little stamina and cannot be 
domesticated. 


: 


BROWSING IN THE BUSH 


When elephant herds are browsing, youngsters often less than three feet 
high may be seen plodding along beside their mothers. Though at first 
sight the mothers may appear indifferent, there is not a moment when 
they are not watching their children, and sometimes a youngster puts its 
little trunk over that of its mother very much as a child would hold its 
mother’s hand. When elephants are on trek the herd, contrary to popular 
opinion, is generally led by an old female. The bulls drift along in the 
rear browsing nonchalantly and permitting the women to take the respon- 
sibility for the welfare of the young calves. 


SCENTING DANGER 


Her great body tense with expectancy, her ears fully extended and her 
trunk searching the air for the suspicious scent this old female is ready 
for instant action. Though their eyesight is poor and their hearing not 
particularly sharp, elephants have an amazingly keen sense of smell. 


Se eee ae 


This old matron is a typical veteran of the bush. The female African | 


elephant, unlike the female elephant of India, has large tusks which she 
uses in feeding and in uprooting trees. The tusks of the African ele- 
phant sometimes weigh as much as two hundred and twenty pounds. 


THE COMICAL WILDEBEEST 


The wildebeest is a grotesque-looking creature with curving horns, bushy 

hair on the top of his head, long hair on the front of his face, and 

hair underneath his neck like a beard. His curious name was given to 

him by the Dutch settlers because they thought him a wild variety of 

their own cattle. Wildebeest live peacefully with the zebra, the gazelle 

and the giraffe and graze in herds that sometimes number several 
hundred. 
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uishable under broad sombreros. 
: gray of Milpa Alta became a 
sssing velvet. The air was a 
ny liquid that flowed about us 
some sea perfumed with spices. 
> animals made homely sounds 
he corrals. Far below us lay the 
t bowls of the Valley of Mexico; 
in its hollow, glowing like a 
ss of live coals—Mexico City, 


ther world. In that world one 
nd everything of note called 
Jern: there were its rushing 


ited streets; its restaurants and 
ons and cafés; luxury riding on 
hions through an atmosphere 
ited with dust and smoke. 


[ere in the peace of this upland 
age, for one with somewhat 
ed city appetites, it became quite 
easy to sentimentalize, to ro- 
nticize over these Indian peasants 
heir stone-walled dirt-floor dwell- 
s, sleeping simply on woven pe- 
2s. Certainly poverty exists in 
pa Alta; sanitation is left to 
1; and superstition rules these 
Is; black magic abounds, and 
rits dwell in every tree. Yet 
atever the physical and intellec- 
| limitations, a quiet grace adorns 
se lives, never swept into the 
sam of what the world calls 
gress. The dwellers of Milpa 
a do not argue with their own 
int beliefs; they are willing to 
| all outsiders “gente de razén’?— 
asoning beings’; they prefer, 
iply, to live, leaving logic to habit. 
ere is a beauty of daily existence 
can never know. Life swings 
ough its elemental cycles; the 
od answers the rhythm of the 
rs and the rhythm of the seasons. 
lpa Alta stirs with the chickens; 
sleeps at the fall of night. There 
a true inwardness of spirit in the 
yple; they are content with little, 
nin the way of food. They will 
nd hours making beautiful things 
ich have scant market value. 
ere is pride of workmanship. 
ere is the satisfaction of working 
ll with simple tools and materials, 
creating objects which require 
ich calm and patience. The people 
ve fortitude. They are not weight- 
down by a frenzied desire to 
prove their standards of living. 
ey are not envieus of those en- 
wed with this world’s goods. 
ey are not burdened with con- 
ousness of their poverty as is the 
iropean peasant; they do not fret 
cause they do not sit in the social 
1; nature’s sun is sufficient. 


[s this too placid an existence? 
rhaps. Yet they are far happier. 


I am convinced, than a New York 
office clerk, cogged in eight hours of 
routine, flinging his pleasure into 
evenings that have no coordination 
with his day or his tasks. The 
American lives in compartments of 
uncorrelated action. The Mexican 
peasant’s life is one texture. Work 
is pleasure; and pleasure is work. 
The day, for him, is woven into a 
unity, satisfying in its completeness. 

Is this too animal an existence? 
Certainly it is elemental, but not 
animal. The Indian handicrafts, his 
love of mystery, his courtesy, his 
fearsome poetic awe of all things on 
the face of nature—these tasks and 
emotions are, so far as we know, 
not animal in their nature. He asks 
little of the universe and receives 
much. 


His island universe, probably, is 
doomed to extinction—and _ soon. 
Yet somehow, some time, the world 
will have to rediscover, in new 
form, the essential values which he 
knows and cherishes. Essentially 
his is a far richer world than the 
world of automobiles, radio sets, 
telephones, and busy social preoccu- 
pations, Sixty miles an hour means 
a sluggish mind, unseeing eyes, and 
a dead soul. Gasoline speed carries 
no nobler aims than does the Milpa 
Alta burro. We Americans are in- 
terested in new toys; the Indian 
peasant is interested in new beau- 
ties. Our lives are largely external ; 
his is in-dwelling. He needs no 
religion because he lives religion. 
We put our religion into a compart- 
ment. Work is one compartment, 
pleasure is another, religion is an- 
other. But for the Indian, work, 
pleasure, mind, home-life—these are 
all part and parcel of a religious 
experience. Perhaps, when we are 
wiser, when time has stabilized our 
mad rush for progress, the gewgaws 
of our frenzied industrialism, for 
which we now sweat and slave, will 
become as beautifully commonplace 
as the petate of the Indian; perhaps 
they will sink into a cultural pat- 
tern, giving background to our lives 
but not absorbing them. 


The machine age gives little prom- 
ise as yet that the work of our lives 
will ever provide us with creative 
passion; perhaps instead of allowing 
ourselves to be enslaved to disagree- 
able routine which permits of no in- 
dividualized expression, in time we 
will finally master the machine and 
relegate it to a more automatic proc- 
ess, requiring little extended atten- 
tion from the mass of human beings. 
Perhaps we can then dedicate our- 
selves to creative tasks, which will 
prove more. satisfying even than 
those of the Indian. Perhaps, on a 
more sophisticated plane, we can 
recapture what our age, for the 
present, has lost, and which the In- 
dians know instinctively. Until then, 
were I not already the slave of the 
machine, I should prefer Milpa Alta. 


There is something Oriental to the 
Indian, at least in his patience, his 
renunciation of too much worldly 
endeavor; yet there is something 
more truthful and wholesome in his 


life than that of the East. We 
Americans shut out the roaring tide 
of life by externals, by living out- 
side of our bodies and minds, by 
conquering nature instead of our- 
selves; the Oriental escapes the 
roaring tide of life, by shutting out 
the world, by conquering himself in- 
stead of nature. The Indian lives 
close to the spirals of nature itself. 
There is a wholesome interpenetra- 
tion of himself and nature. The 
American lives for the future, he 
divides his life into time units; the 
Oriental destroys time; the Mexican 
peasant is time, in its Bergsonian 
fluid essence. The American is 
practical, the Oriental metaphysical, 
the Indian poetical. We live for 
action; the Indian for aesthetics; 
the Oriental for thought and reli- 
gious ecstasy. The super race, per- 
haps, will be that which combines 


all three successfully. Action is 
birth; aesthetics is content and 
form; abstract thought is death. 


All three might make the rounded 
culture. Perhaps no people can 
achieve such a culture permanently. 
Perhaps, rather, for a brief moment 
in their history, this is the gift of 
all peoples whose careers are not 
aborted. 


Ideal human activities function on 
four levels, though the division is 
not absolute. The lowest level is 
that of worldly renunciation; the 
second that of struggle, physical or 
mental, or both; the next is the 
mental landing of understanding— 
and it is no small thing to be an 
interpreter of positive truth, a citi- 
zen of the modern world of scien- 
tific thought; the highest plane, de- 
pending upon and supplanting the 
other three, is that of creative ef- 
fort. Here stand Emerson’s crea- 
tive thinkers with their creative 
work and manners. This fourfold 
division is perhaps that divined by 
Dante, for in his cosmos, beginning 
with his Heaven of the Sun, are the 
doctors of the Church, the renounc- 
ers of worldly life; above, in the 
Heaven of Mars, are the warriors 
who die for a cause; in the Heaven 
of Saturn are the contemplative spir- 
its; and in the great Heaven of 
Fixed Stars are the triumphant 
spirits “who open the road from 
earth to heaven.” The work of all 
men who strive with passion and 
their best intelligence, with tolerance 
for their neighbors, is creative, 
transcendental—lays hold on _ the 
fourth and highest ledge of human 
endeavor. 


Returning in the soft lingering 
twilight of Milpa Alta down a 
winding path, where echoed the 
laughter of a group of girls in 
bright dresses hurrying among the 
straight dark trunks of some willow 
trees, we met a shepherd with a 
live lamb hanging about his neck, 
exactly after the fashion of a relief 
of Hermes, protector of flocks, that 
I once saw in the Barraca Museum 
in Rome. The shepherd was stand- 
ing on a high ledge, patient in his 
strength, outlined against the gray 
shimmering sky. 

Here was a man untouched by the 


spirit of Oriental renunciation, by ° 


the spirit of struggle in the ideal 
meaning of the word, by scientific 
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understanding, or by conscious crea- 
tive effort. Thus most of the human 
race lives. And yet, in this man’s 
life, even in its ignorance, its limi- 
tations, its lack of self-conscious- 
ness undoubtedly plays the whole 
gamut of racial and emotional aspi- 
ration. The lives of such as he are 
unconsciously closer to the fourth 
level of human activity than are 
those of many who strive for crea- 
tive comprehension and achievement. 
The round of existence for this lone 
shepherd is instinctively creative, 
one piece with the life-stream that 
flows through the centuries, funda- 
mentally unruffled by political up- 
heavals. In this stream is snuffed 
out the smoky torch of renuncia- 
tion. Its waters flow with immu- 
table serenity over the violence of 
the too ambitious and over the 
bloody struggles of those who clutch 
at power. Science and learning can- 
not alter its fundamental routine or 
change its eternal rhythm, And in 
this stream we all have birth. To 
this stream, when our conscious crea- 
tive striving has scourged us down 
some bitter cul-de-sac, we all return. 
Here is the current on which civili- 
zations drift to their cyclic destinies. 
From the rooted life of men close 
to the immediacies, to the elemen- 
tals, to the soil, great leaders step 
forth, great families arise; and to 
this simpler, realer world, their 
grandsons and great-grandsons re- 
turn. So it was with Benito Juarez, 
the great Indian leader and shepherd 
from Oaxaca; so it was with Ruben 
Dario, the Nicaraguan poet, who 
blossomed from the homely soil of 
Metapa. 


We stood only one last minute in 
the soft night of Milpa Alta. Far 
across the plain streamed the lights 
of a train—at this distance—a toy 
train; the moon silvered the crest of 
Ixtaccihuatl, the White Woman, one 
of the lofty volcanoes towering 
above the Mexican highlands. Near- 
er at hand were the dark outlines 
of five truncated cones, attesting 
to the violence which had prepared 
the peace of Milpa Alta aeons ago. 
Came autos snorting up a hill road, 
attesting to violences to come. For 
even peace, it seems, must be strug- 
gled for in some form. The battle 
for peace is the most terrible of all 
battles. But Milpa Alta, for the 
present, knows nought of this. 
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Union. 

ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 
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THE CLUB’S NEW PUBLICATION 


The committee of selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing as its new quarterly publication 
Donald Ordway’s “Sicily—Island of 
Fire.”” In this book the committee feels 
that it has discovered a new travel writer 
of unusual ability. He has insight, humor 
and charm; his point of view is always 
refreshingly original and always stimu- 
lating; and he has the rare gift for com- 
municating the full delight of his own ex- 
periences and adventures. 

Donald Ordway writes of the most 
fascinating island of the Mediterranean. 
Sicily is as old as the gods who peopled 
it and as freshly new as an opening al- 
mond blossom. Though it has seen the 
death of a score of civilizations, Sicily 
lives today with a passion and intensity 
rare in modern Europe. 

The Sicilian peasant and his historical 
background—these are the themes of 
“Sicily—Island of Fire.” Wandering 
through all parts of the island and linger- 
ing on farms and in tiny villages, Donald 
Ordway shared the day by day life of the 
peasants. In their fields and vineyards, 
in the narrow streets of their towns, at 
harvest festivals and religious pilgrimages, 
in the theaters and the cafés, he watched 
the varied activities of these intense and 
lovable people. 

The most delightful companion im- 
aginable, we spend golden autumn days 
with him on the terraced hillsides while 
laughing girls fill their baskets high with 
grapes for the Vendemmia. At Nola we 
watch the half-naked runners make their 
way up the steep roadway bearing their 
offermgs to the famous shrine. In 
crowded marionette theaters the exploits 
of the paladins are re-enacted with naive 
and charming artistry. We visit the hill 
towns of Enna, Troina, Nicossia, gray, 
huddled Modica and high, coastal Sciacca 
where the colorful life of the modern 
Sicilian blends with the very background 
of the past. Beneath blossoming orange 
trees we gossip with the peasants, listen- 
ing to their sharp and salty comments on 
life, their superstitions and the stories of 
their joys and sorrows. There are coun- 
try fairs, innumerable festas, laughter, 
dancing and song—and there is the pas- 
sion and tragedy of the hot-blooded Sici- 
lian’s life. 

As a background for modern life stand 
the temples and theaters of the Greeks, 
the mosaic studded cathedrals of the Nor- 
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our forests and of our wild animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to establish a closer relationship with the 
peoples of the world in order to secure the cause of international peace and justice, 
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mans, the art treasures of Islam, Spain 
and Renaissance Italy. At Segesta, 
Girgenti, Syracuse and the other Grecian 
cities Donald Ordway evokes brilliant 
epochs of ancient history. At Monreale, 
Cefalu and Trapanii he recreates the 
heroic days of the Normans and Saracens. 
At a dozen other cities large and small 
the past becomes as exciting as the pres- 
ent. 

Sympathy, understanding and knowl- 
edge have gone into the making of “Sicily 
—Island of Fire.” To these things is 
added a gift for writing rare among 
travelers. Here, then, is a book which 


has captured the magic that is Sicily: its 


very tang and flavor, its turbulent his- 
tory, its wealth of folklore and poetry, of 
humor, pathos and haunting tragedy. 

This special edition of “Sicily—Island 
of Fire” is issued to members of the Na- 
tional Travel Club at the special price of 
$2.50. It is a handsome volume of more 
than 300 pages with a colored jacket and 
pictorial end papers. It is lavishly illus- 
trated with pen and ink drawings by the 
author and with photographs. Subsequent 
to the Club publication the book will be 
issued by one of the general publishers 
and made available to the public at a 
higher price. 

For the benefit of those new members 
who are not familiar with the Club’s 
Quarterly Publications it may be said that 
we have been issuing these books success- 
fully for nearly two years. Already seven 
notable books of travel, exploration and 
allied subjects have been published in spe- 
cial editions and at special prices for our 
members. “Sicily—Island of Fire” 
makes the eighth book chosen by the club. 

The first seven books chosen by the 
Club are the following: 


“In Search of England,” by H. V. Morton. 


$1.50. 
“Weather,” by E. E. Free, Ph.D., and Travis 
Hoke. $2.00. 


TRAVE IM 


TRANSPORTATION 


Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 

The Earl of Hardwicke 
Frederick Simpich 


“The Flight of the Southern Cross,” by C, 


E. Kingsford-Smith and C. T. P. Ulm. $2.00. 7 
“Off the Beaten Track in Southern France,” = 


by Roy Elston. $1.75. 


“Ends of the Earth,’ by Roy Chapman An- i 


$3.00. 


drews. 


“In the Land of the Lion,” by Cherry Kear- 


ton. $2.50. 


“Mogreb-el-Acksa—a Journey to Morocco,” 


by R. B. Cunninghame Graham. $2.50. 


Members may secure “Sicily—Island of = 


Fire” and subscribe to the Quarterly Pub- 


lications by writing to the Secretary. A = 
few of each of the earlier publications still © 
remain and any volumes members may de- | 
sire can be obtained at the price listed 7 


above. 


NEW HOTEL ARRANGEMENTS 


Members are requested to add the fol- 
lowing hotel to the Club’s Official Hotel 
and Shop Bulletin: Grand Hotel Belle- 
vue, San Remo, Italy. 

The following hotels are to be elimi- 
nated from the list: Hotel Tuller, De 


troit, Michigan, and Casa Del Rey Hotel, 


Santa Cruz, California. 


NEW AIRPORTS 


Approximately $75,000,000 will be ex- 
pended during 1930 in the building of air- 
ports, which is only one of the many indi- 
cations of the way aviation is developing 
in the United States. 

The estimate is based on reports to 
the Bureau of Aeronautics, Department 
of Commerce, showing that early in De- 
cember there were listed for construction 
in 1930, a total of 1,361 airports. This 
compared to 899 as of January 1, 1929. © 

This increased activity is primarily due 
to the tremendous progress in the field of 
aviation, including a more general accept- 
ance of the plane as a medium of travel. 
Naturally this trend has served to in- 
crease the need for more airports. 

In addition, as transport planes become 
larger and heavier, there is a demand for 
smoother take-off and landing facilities. 


The result has been that considerable im- — 


provement is being made to existing fields. 

As new airways are established it also 
means new airports and landing fields. 
The Government now has an interdepart- 
mental board which passes upon proposed 
airways, due to the fact that the Govern- 
ment has to bear the expense of lighting 
them for night flying. 
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Lightning, in eNorthwestern India 


(Continued from page 30) 


as in some ways an easier propo- 
tion than the British, When 
fghanistan is quiet, it is really 
wich safer over the border than on 
1e British side. But it is also true 
iat the British have the worst ter- 
tory as far as hills and independent 


‘bes go. 

“How do you keep them quiet?” I 
sked again. 

“Well, partly through fear—but 


iostly by paying them. This mili- 
iry road through the Khyber—the 
rategic railway—it cost us a 
ood deal in labor. Much more than 
re need have paid had we been able 
) bring men from India. But big 
age kept the tribes peaceful. It’s 
lostly a question of economics. The 
reat circular road through Wazir- 
tan has done more to pacify the 
Vaziris than an army.” 
Confirming this, I saw, later, a 
tter from a Kahn in the depths of 
aluchistan: “We have had a bad 
~ason, and famine is approaching. 
f the Government of India cannot 
nd me so many lakhs to cope with 
iis, I shall not be able to prevent 
iy people from raiding.” 
‘Where do they get their arms?” 
Oh, some they make themselves— 
lere’s quite a nice arms factory in 
1e Kohat Pass, for instance. Some 
ey get from over there,” waving 
orthwards. “Some they steal from 
s. We often know, too, when trou- 
le is brewing because the price of 
mmunition goes up.” 
When this conversation took place 
e were halfway between Ali 
fasjid and Landi Kotal. Looking up 
saw on the hillside an old Buddhist 
upa—ruined and decayed. So the 
ream of peace once conquered even 
ere! It conquered even into 
fghanistan, where French archeol- 
yists are excavating beautiful re- 
ains of statuary and other relics. 
folding in my hands a lovely little 
ead, part of a frieze from a stupa 
ear Jellalabad (that city which was 
ie first to be burned when Amanul- 
h’s troubles began), I gazed upon 
thoughtfully. What exquisite 
iim those sculptured features con- 
syed, with their half smile of pro- 
sind comprehension. And yet—in 
lat very calm, in that very negation 
f the will to live, lay concealed its 
wn destruction. All that wonderful 
vilization of the Buddhist kings has 
yne—swept away so completely by 
e vital, upthrusting, savage force 
f Central Asia, that even to dis- 
ver it one must today dig under 
ie green mounds which bury it 
om view. Somewhere in that 
lilosophy was a flaw—some missing 
mnection which made it destructive 
‘ itself, and, in the end, unable to 
sist a dynamic impact. 
From end to end of the Khyber 
ass stretches a line of British forts, 


1e almost touching another. Some 
re still building. Thrown out on 
mmanding hill tops are small 


ockhouses, containing detachments 
F soldiers. Modern civilization thus 
ymments upon the situation! 

But the Khyber Pass, though it is 
.e shortest and most direct opening 
) Central Asia, is not the only way 


by which invaders have come. Alex- 
ander the Great’s main armies, for 
instance, came down over the Mala- 
kand. 

It is not so dramatic as the sudden 
gash through the mountains, which 
is the Khyber—but there is a sense 
of mystery and beauty about it which 
is a little rare in this part of the 
world. For one thing, few Euro- 
peans go that way. The road which 
winds up and round the mountain 
side is an old Buddhist pilgrim 
route. Across the valley, as you be- 
gin the ascent, you can see two 
rounded hill tops, where once stood 
Buddhist monasteries. At the top of 
the Pass is, naturally, another Brit- 
ish fort, where the political agent 
lives. Then, quite suddenly, the road 
descends into the most exquisite 
valley—a miniature Kashmir hidden 
among the hills—where white opium 
poppies bloom, and fruit orchards 
perfume the air. This is Lower 
Swat. Just before it reaches the 
Swat River the road divides, one 
part going up at right angles, past 
another British fort, through Der, 
up and up to Chitral. Over this, 
once every six months, the better 
part of a brigade escorts a regiment 
to take the place of the one guard- 
ing the pass of Chitral. 

High above, a line of snow glit- 
ters in the sun. That is the Hindu 
Kush, a remote, lovely wall, silently 
barring—what ? 

Swatis are somehow a less bel- 
ligerent, gentler people than those of 
the surrounding tribes. They have 
not quite the Pathan dash and sense 
of humor; but neither have they the 
treacherous streak of the Moh- 
mands, nor the sudden hysteria of 
the Mahsuds, who, if something up- 
sets them, are liable to brood si- 
lently for a time, and then, without 
warning, go beserk and kill every- 
one in sight before, like mad dogs, 
they can be run down. Their ruler 
is an able man. “I make my people 
plant orchards,” he said, discussing 
his policy, “because a man can plant 
crops, and, having harvested them, 
go off happily raiding or just moving. 
But an orchard keeps him busy all 
the year round. He dare not leave 
ite 

If Swat goes on acquiring land— 
it were best not to ask how—from 
neighboring rulers, such as Buner, it 
may one day form an important 
buffer state. And then, whisper the 
British, let the Russians come and 
sit on the Hindu Kush. We won't 
care! 

But how many strange things go 
on in those hidden fastnesses of the 
hills. What peoples are concealed 
there—that is the thought that 
haunts and attracts one so much. 
Somewhere among them is a col- 
ony of Hindustani fanatics, Waha- 
bis, who fled from India many long 
years ago. Every now and then, 
when tribes rise, a black-robed 
leader falls in the attack. He is a 
Wahabi, inveterate enemy of the 
British, relentless, unforgiving after 
half a century. 

That is the frontier tradition— 


(Continued on page 44) 
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Lightning, in eNorthwestern India 
(Continued from page 43) 


never to forget, never to forgive. 
Here is a Biblical drama, whose 
concluding act was played while I 
was there. 

Fateh Khan cast eyes of desire 
upon his uncle’s wife. So, killing 
him, he took his widow in marriage, 
and with her took his uncle’s two 
daughters and small son to live in 
his house. In due course, lest the 
boy carry on the feud for his father, 
he killed him also. 


When the time came, and the girls 
were of marriageable age, about 
fourteen or fifteen, they appealed to 
Abdur Rahman, head of the tribe, 
for justice. The Khan heard them, 
and handed their uncle-cousin to 
them for disposal. Borrowing the 
Khan’s, sword, the elder girl struck 
off the culprit’s head. Their action 
met with universal approval all 
along the border. 


Think of what it meant, in long 
waiting, in concealed hatred and 
careful planning on the part of two 
girl children living in their enemy’s 
house! 

Those houses are really forts. 
You see them everywhere in tribal 
territory—high - walled, foursquare 
with a tower at each corner, where 
a man with a rifle watches. One 
shot, one life, is the frontier saying. 
But as a guest, visiting, you are per- 
fectly safe—except from rivals per- 
haps. Any man who, throwing his 
turban at the feet of the Khan, pro- 
claims himself a guest, under his 
protection, is safe for twenty-four 
hours, and must be given food and 
set upon his way securely, though he 
be that man’s worst enemy. 

Behind the narrow barred door 
you will find a maze of tiny alley- 
ways, twisting and turning. Other 
small doors, not quite man high, give 
on to small courtyards, in and 
around which whole families live. 
For hand-to-hand fighting, the design 
is excellent, and one wonders how 
such places are ever stormed by men 
who have no big guns nor bombs. 
Yet, every now and then, you see 
such a fort, battered, ruined and de- 
serted, 

Of course, not every single chief- 
tain lives in quite this primitive 
fashion. There is Dost Mohammed 
Khan, for instance, one of the most 
powerful men on the frontier, who 
holds perfectly nice tea parties for 
his European guests. True, his men 
are posted, watching, with rifles and 
bayonets, round the village. But in- 
side his cool, fountained garden, or 
in the zenana, with the very charm- 
ing ladies of his household, one for- 
gets this entirely. 

Or the Khan of Hoti-Mardan, an 
English-speaking gentleman, with an 
amazing library. “This,” he pointed 
out to me, unfolding a Persian 
manuscript, “is really most interest- 
ing. It is a history of the Commu- 
nist revolution in Persia, more than 
fifteen hundred years ago. Actually 
Persia went bolshevik—like Russia 
precisely. It didn’t last though. The 
people hated it, and eventually the 
Communists were overthrown and 
slain. There is nothing new, you 
see.” Perhaps not. But one had not 


quite expected to discuss early ex- 
periments in bolshevism with a rul- 
ing chieftain on the northwest fron- 
tier! 

At Mardan there is a European 
cantonment, a pretty little tree-shel- 
tered place, where you see every- 
where the flat white roses to which 
Mardan has given its name. Here 
people do not live behind barbed 
wire, because there is no feud with 
the surrounding tribes. It is the 
home of one of India’s most noted 
regiments, the Guides, to whom there 
is a war memorial. Their mess, 
with its many trophies, and fine 
Buddhist sculptures, is worth seeing. 

The Khan of Kohat, who owns the 
largest arms factory, does not aspire 
to so many amenities. Neverthe- 
less his son, a superintendent of 
police in British service, has opened 
the first girls’ school in tribal terri- 
tory, with forty or fifty pupils. To 
this, he seems to have been influ- 
enced by one of the frontier’s most 
astonishing women. 


She is an old lady now, a widow 
and a grandmother with a large and 
flourishing family about her. Once 
upon a time she was a dancing girl, 
beautiful and intelligent as dancing 
girls must be if they are to succeed. 
As they sometimes do, she married 
a rich Khan, and her strength of 
character made her a power. It 
would seem that today the very air 
of India carries one message to the 
women: Education. This, too, was 
her dream. And so, in her own 
house, she opened, and still carries 
on, a school for girls. With what 
pride she showed me her youngest 
granddaughter, a tiny mite in the 
traditional Pathan dress, long, wide 
pyjamas, a kurta or shirt halfway 
below the knees, her hair tortuously 
arranged in a perfect British char- 
lady fringe, and, perched on it, 
something ridiculously resembling 
the charlady’s bonnet, with three os- 


trich feather tips sticking up in 
front. 
“When she is older,” said the 


grandmother fondly, “I shall send 
her to Queen Mary College, Lahore. 
She is very clever. And nowadays 
young men like an educated wife.” 

That is true. Pathan and Afghan 
camel drivers even, taking their ani- 
mals to Australia, sometimes return 
with an Australian wife. While the 
sons of rich Khans, sent to England 
for their education, bring back every 
now and then an English girl. But 
these latter marriages are not very 
successful. “English girls,” said a 
Pathan with whom I discussed the 
question, “are perhaps not very 
adaptable. They don’t get on with 
their husband’s families, and want 
to go home soon. There its one 
Khan who has married an American 
lady, and she is very much respected 
by everyone.” 

Wandering about the frontier, I 
realized sharply how true it is that 
this is not India. It is a land apart, 
just as these fair, Semitically pro- 
filed men, who claim to be descend- 
ants of the Lost Tribes, and call 
themselves sometimes Yusufzal, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Lightning, in Northwestern India 
(Continued from page 44) 
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THE KHYBER PASS 
This comparatively small section of northwestern India is of overwhelm- 
ing importance from a military point of view. On this map England’s 
principal forts are indicated by stars. 


Suleiman Khels, and so forth, are a 
people apart. Really to know them 
is very difficult. I motored myself 
about as much as I was let. But one 
always had to be in somewhere be- 
fore dark—through somewhere else 
by a certain time—not to go some- 


where else without special arrange-. 


ments—because “something might go 
wrong,” and one would become an 
international incident. 

Strangely enough men who know 
the frontier very well, who go about 
among the tribes with comparative 
freedom, very often meet with a vio- 
lent'end. Handyside, the original of 
Kipling’s Strickland, was shot, after 
years of charmed immunity. He 
knew it too well, and one day dared, 
just as he had so often dared before, 
walking up to a blockhouse and call- 
ing for surrender. That day it was 
in his nasib, his fortune, to die, and 
he was killed. 

“Border” Pennell, the most-loved 
of all Englishmen on the frontier, a 
missionary who dressed as a Pathan, 
and could pass as one with ease—he 
too was murdered in the end. Yet 
to this day his memory is enhaloed 
among the tribes! 

Always that brooding sense of 
danger, of something with which I 
had no inner kinship because it be- 
longed to another world—that forth- 


right destructive, masculine world of 
Central Asia. I understood why 
British officers love the frontier. It 
is a man-to-man place, where a blow 
is as good as a word, and the best 
rule is that of the strong hand and 
the ready laugh. A hard, alert place, 
where extreme cold and extreme 
heat alternate; where beauty is 
found only here and there, like a 
jewel embedded deep in rock. But 
where a stern grandeur, cold, aus- 
tere, threatening, overwhelms one. 

In such places the fight to live 
externalizes one. Islam _ prevails 
there in its simplest form, as noth- 
ing else could preyail. 

In these people were depths of 
fanaticism and superstition which 
would make Islam a “religion of the 
sword,’ worlds apart from the tol- 
erant cultured faith of old Granada, 
Cairo, Bagdad, or Delhi. I remem- 
bered how an archeologist told me 
of his difficulties in trying to prevent 
the men he employed from defacing 
the images they uncovered. I real- 
ized what their onslaught could mean 
to India, in sheer destruction. 

But what did the frontier remind 
me of? Suddenly a picture flashed 
into my mind: The great wall across 
Northern Britain, and the Romans, 
guarding it, and paying the Pictish 
clans to keep the peace! 


Venice—City of Leanin?, Towers 
(Continued from page 33) 


is Parenzo with its incomparable ba- 
silica, one of the most anci ent 
churches in existence. This magnifi- 
cent structure, covered in part by 
Sixth Century mosaics, was built in 
the time of Justinian about 550 A. D., 
and is the only complete edifice of its 
type in the world. The villages and 
towns of the coast of Istria are al- 
most entirely Italian in population, 
but the interior of the country is 
inhabited by Slovenians. 

But I have said much about Venice 
and nothing of her leaning towers. 
Pisa is famous everywhere for her ob- 
lique campanile ; but in the strange city 
of canals nearly all of the bell-towers 
lean, some of them far out of the per- 
pendicular. And why should they not? 
Venice is built on mud, and there are 
thousands of piles driven into the 
ground. Under every palace is a 


forest of wooden pillars, and fre- 
quently the heavier buildings show 
signs of sinking foundations. The 
floor of St. Mark’s has subsided, here 
and there leaving a very uneven sur- 
face; but it is in the Cathedral of 
Murano, ten minutes away to the 
north of the Campo Santo, that one 
can best have the sensation of stum- 
bling over miniature hills and valleys 
in the semi-darkness of its ancient 
interior. 

On Venetian summer nights a more 
romantic age dwells again among us, 
briefly as_in a dream. For the city 
after all remains a bit unreal even to 
those who know her—something of 
a mirage that hangs suspended _ be- 
tween the gray sea and the gray sky. 
Perhaps, too, like a mirage Venezia 
will vanish, as Malamocco did, leaving 
only the empty lagoons and the wind 
to sigh among the marshes. 
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eNomads of the Western “Ranges 


(Continued from page 25) 


The sheep herder is one worker 
who knows no hours off duty and 
vacation days are strangers to him 
through much of the year. His is 
the responsibility for the welfare of 
from 2,000 to 2,500 sheep or lambs 
twenty-four hours a day, every day. 
His task is to see that they are pro- 
tected as much as possible from the 
depredations of wild animals, are 
kept on fresh feed and are taken to 
water when they need it. He must 
be on the job all the time or his 
sheep will suffer from his negli- 
gence. 

In spite of everything he can do 
to prevent it, however, and no mat- 
ter how careful he is with his sheep, 
wild animals will take some toll of 
his band. Approximately half of the 
loss from all causes is usually caused 
by the raids of wild animals, mainly 
coyotes, wild cats, wolves and bears, 
this loss frequently amounting to as 
high as from five to ten per cent of 
the band in a season. 

The gypsy-like lives led by the 
sheep as they roam hundreds of 
miles over the range in their search 
for feed and water is one of the 
best protections they have against 
their wild enemies. Most of the 
raids against them occur at night 
and unless the same bedding ground 
is used for a very long period large 
numbers of wild animals are most 
unlikely to learn of the presence of 
the band in their vicinity. 

With so many sheep in his care it 
is obviously impossible for the 
herder to count them very often 
with any degree of accuracy. And 
yet proper management demands 
that he has some reasonable assur- 
ance that all or most of his sheep 
are safely in the band at all times. 
Here is where an ingenious method 
of counting sheep comes in. 

The lowly black sheep have been 
reviled for ages, but, as has often 
been suspected, they are not all 
quite so black as they are painted. 
There are actually hundreds of black 
sheep on the ranges of the West 
that are rendering valuable service 
to their owners and helping assure 
the safety of their fellows. 

On the theory that if a certain 
number of well-marked sheep can be 
readily located in the band at all 
times—and it is really more of a 
fact than a theory because of the 
characteristic of sheep to so blindly 
“follow their leader’—the whole 
band is probably safely present, a 
number of black sheep are turned 
out to serve as counters. For this 
purpose usually five or ten black 
sheep are used with every thousand 
in the band. When the herder 
wishes to assure himself of the 
count of his band all he has to do 
is to count these blacks. Chances 
are excellent that if they can all be 
seen practically the entire band is 
accounted for. And how much 
easier it is to locate twenty-five 
sheep than twenty-five hundred! 

Through much of the range coun- 
try the winters are severe and the 
snows deep and plentiful. Camping 


practically the year round, the 
herder knows few of the creature 
comforts of civilization. This both- 
ers him little compared to his dread 
of raging blizzards scattering his 
sheep or causing him to lose his way. 

Though the average herder knows 
his country well, when all of the 
familiar landmarks are obliterated 
by a storm he frequently has as 
much difficulty finding his way as 
would a stranger. He has to have 
some means of guiding himself. For 
this purpose he uses sheep herders’ 
“monuments,” queer-looking piles of 
stone and lava rock that have been 
gradually built up over much of the 
range country. Dotting the range 
for all the world like monuments to 
the dead, they are really life-saving 
markers for the living. 

These monuments tell a story of 
location and direction that means 
nothing to the passing stranger, but 
speak volumes in the language of the 
herding fraternity. They were not 
completely built in a few days, but 
are the growth of years. Every time 
a sheepman passes one of these 
monuments he may add a stone or 
two to the pile, so as gradually to 
bring it to sizable proportions. 

Pay day never ceases to have a 
thrill for most people. But what a 
thrill they would get out of it if pay 
day came but once a year and they 
were to draw all their year’s salary 
at that one time. Perhaps that is 
why pay day to the sheep herder is 
such a gala occasion and calls for 
all the trimmings of celebration—or, 
at least, used to. For the average 
herder is only interested in the 
money he is earning about once a 
year and at that time draws all that 
he has accumulated to his credit dur- 
ing the long months of his faithful 
guardianship of his sheep in the 
vastness of the range. 

Time was—and not so very long 
ago—when for the average herder 
pay day meant a trip to the nearest 
town to enjoy all the “advantages” 
of civilization. With plenty of 
money in his pocket and with a keen 
determination to erase his months of 
loneliness, the herder hit town like 
a miniature cyclone. His days and 
nights were one long celebration and 
his money flowed freely in his pur- 
suit of pleasing diversion. Saloons, 
shops, shows, everything contributed 
to his amusement and entertainment. 

His vacation amounted almost to 
a friendly game between the towns- 
people and himself; on their part to 
see how soon they could separate 
him from his year’s wages; on his 
to see just how many days of enjoy- 
ment he could squeeze into his vaca- 
tion before they succeeded. Counted 
highly successful was that vacation 
which saw a day or two added to 
the length of his spree over that of 
the preceding year. Broke, but 
happy and unrepentant, fed up for 
another twelve months on the de- 
light of civilization and anxious to 
return to the solitude of his beloved 


range, the herder got back on his 
job. 
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: 
he market place and soon are 
sformed by artists and dec- 
ors into a sugar bowl or a tea- 
of a size that might have de- 
ted the great Gargantua. These 
iful structures are a regular 
ure of the reklame or advertis- 
and direct the attention of vis- 
; to exhibits of china and glass- 


e. 

tall shaft glittering in the sun- 
t suggests to the beholder noth- 
less than the impregnable por- 
in fortress of the fairy tale. It 
n fact, a porcelain tower, built 
m thousands of individual tea- 
s. Nearby a_ giant seesaw 
ined by comic figures bespeaks 
wares of a toymaker. A huge 
mical retort that would have 
red the mind of a _ medieval 
iemist to frenzied orgies of ex- 
ment houses the sales and show- 
m of a manufacturer of modern 
ratory apparatus. 

turing the week prior to the fair 
ance agemis arrive with train- 
Is of samples. Displays of fin- 
d products must be arranged in 
active settings and machinery ex- 
ts must be installed so that every 
el may turn on the opening day. 
motor bus, air service and spe- 
train the buyers pour into Leip- 
from all parts of the world. 

t eight o’clock on the first day 
fair is officially “rung in” by the 
in the old Rathaus and the doors 
the buildings are thrown open. 
ual selling; becomes heaviest dur- 
the middle of the week, but per- 
s the most important day of all 
his opening or “view day,” when 
spective purchasers shop around 
ong the offerings and compare 


(Continued from page 22) 
prices and qualities. 
Every imaginable commercial 
product is shown and similar articles 
from different countries are grouped 


together in the same or nearby 
buildings for the convenience of 
buyers. So complete are the dis- 


plays that if all other manufactured 
products and the moulds and pat- 
terns used in every factory in Eu- 
rope were destroyed simultaneously 
during the week of the fair enough 
samples could be salvaged from the 
exhibits to re-establish modern in- 
dustry. 

Viennese handbags vie for atten- 
tion with Italian leathergoods. 
Linens, cottons and silks from the 
commerci.l looms of France and 
England are supplemented by hand- 
woven rugs and textiles from Rus- 
sia and Rumania. From East In- 
dia, China and Japan have come 
beautiful embroideries brassware 
and fine glass and porcelain to com- 
pete with the china and glass of 
the German industries. Turkey and 
Greece have sent raisins, dried fruit, 
marble, sponges, essences, tobacco 
and rugs. Czechoslovakia and 
Poland have concentrated on pottery 
and costume jewelry. A number of 
machines and products made in the 
United States are also shown at the 
fair and the American visitor will 
find familiar acquaintances in radios, 
electric refrigerators and vacuum 
cleaners. 

Trading at the fair is a serious 
business to both buyer and seller, 
but nevertheless a spirit of animated 
good humor prevails. The antics of 
the hundreds of fancifully dressed 
figures that mingle with the dark 
clothes of the business men lend 


Leipzi3’s “Pageant of @Modern Commerce 


something of the spirit of carnival. 
But this is merrymaking with a pur- 
pose. The bewigged dandy in white 
satin breeches of the eighteenth cen- 
tury and his hoopskirted companion 
draw the attention of the crowd for 
no other reason than to direct them 
to the building where textiles are 
shown. 

Almost every known method of 
advertising is employed and _ the 
American finds a peculiar interest in 
the comparison of continental sales 
promotion devices with those of his 
own country. By day the primitive 
appeal of the sandwich man and the 
stiltswalkers join forces with radios, 
modernistic posters, unique lettering, 
and reklame kiosks. In the evening 
the brilliantly lighted towers on the 
market place still carry their mes- 
sages to the passer-by. Airplanes 
cross and recross overhead carrying 
changing messages in electric letters, 
a practice which gained its start in 
Leipzig, where it was in use for sev- 
eral years before its adoption in 
America. 

After the buildings close buyer 
and exhibitor alike lay aside the in- 
terests of the day and the crowds 
in the streets and hotels take on 
a gala appearance. Old friends and 
business rivals who have been com- 
ing to the fair regularly for years 
pass the time together in cafés. Later 
the crowd moves on from the drama, 
the opera and the variety show for 
an hour’s entertainment in restau- 
rants and night clubs. Trading will 
be keener than ever the next morn- 
ing, but economic competition is for- 
gotten for the moment in the cos- 
mopolitan gaiety of a Leipzig eve- 
ning at fair time. 


The Holy Vagabonds of ‘Persia 


‘e many fanatical ascetics some 
the dervishes never wash or 
he. I asked some of them the 
son for this and their answer was 
hy should we wash to keep our 
lies clean when after death they 
ome the prey of worms?” 


‘he Persian rarely refuses a meal 
a dervish if he happens to drop 
0 his home. On one occasion I 
ended a garden party at the coun- 
seat of a big land owner near 
iraz. We had just knelt down on 
fine carpets to begin lunch when 
dervish appeared walking down 
- shady avenue. Shouting and 
ging he approached the well-laid 
le full of the choicest Persian 
hes. Immediately the host invited 
n to partake of the lunch. In his 
ged, dirty clothing covered with 
st from the caravan road the der- 
h squatted down at the lower end 
the table and enjoyed his meal. 
. a European such incidents are 
her startling, but they are by no 
‘ans unusual in Persia where a 
in sometimes trusts his humblest 
‘vant more than his own brother. 
In the month of Maharram all the 
iites of Persia put on mourning in 
membrance of their beloved 
ophets Ali and Hussian who were 
in in the battle near Kerbela. At 
s time thrilling passion plays take 
ice in all the towns and villages, 


(Continued from page 15) 

and the famous procession of sacri- 
fice is held in honor of Ali, who 
the dervishes maintain was the 
founder of their order. In this pro- 
cession the dervishes chastise their 
bodies by cutting their foreheads and 
their chests with knives or swords. 
They beat their naked backs with 
chains and push long needles into 
their arms and legs. 


Some of the dervishes have made 
solemn vows to live as hermits in 
the wilderness. They make their 
homes in mountain caves and possess 
only the barest necessities of life. 
The bare ground serves as their 
couch, a stone as their pillow and a 
panther skin or a shabby coat as 
their nightly covering. For food 
they are almost entirely dependent 
on charity. Passing caravans and 
occasional pilgrims give them alms 
or such food as they can spare. 
Sometimes a muleteer will let them 
have a smoke out of his waterpipe. 
I met one of these lonely hermits 
journeying between Isfahan and 
Shiraz. After I had photographed 
him and given him a substantial 
gift I rode on while he cried out to 
me gratefully, “May your shadow 
never grow less.” 

The dervish fraternities of Persia 
and other Moslem countries are in 
many ways like the religious orders 
of Europe during the Middle Ages 


and many dervishes 
wandering monks of that time. 
Very soon after the death of 
Mohammed the belief became com- 
mon throughout Islam that there 
were always certain individuals who 
were privileged to have direct com- 
munication with God. It was their 
right and duty to teach and direct 
mankind. As time went on this be- 
lief inevitably resulted in the appear- 
ance of a great number of holy men 
and, of course, it gave ample oppor- 
tunity to impostors. 

Those dervishes and holy men 
whose faith in God is so great that 
they have been given miraculous 
powers are called walis. The de- 
velopment and history of the der- 
vishes and their orders is highly 
complex. Continuous corporations 
were formed as early as the twelfth 
century and some orders trace their 
origins back to the second and third 
and even first Moslem century. 
Each order has a “rule” dating back 
to the time of the founder, and a 
ritual which the members perform 
when they meet in monasteries. 
These rituals vary from simple repe- 
titions of holy phrases to such 
extravagant performances as_ the 
whirling of the dancing dervishes or 
the cruel ecstasy of the “howling 
dervishes” who eat live coals, handle 
red-hot irons and devour serpents. 
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Frog, Hunting, in the Dominican Jungles 
(Continued from page 18) 


daytime with a corps of boys sys- 
tematically to glean each tussock. 

I rested my spotlight on a “pink 
bird” singing lustily on a swamp 
reed. Only male frogs sing and 
their songs are undoubtedly love 
calls. His dainty head was turned 
in an easy manner toward me and 
his eyes seemed to be meeting mine. 
But his stare could not penetrate 
beyond the dazzling circle of the 
spotlight. Perhaps he was. only 
thinking that the moon seemed to 
be shining more brightly than usual. 
Suddenly he blew up his tiny body 
till it bulged like a toy balloon. With 
a jerk he forced the air into a 
pouch which had hung loosely in 
wrinkles at his throat. The pouch 
was transformed into a giant bubble 
and sweet music radiated from his 
being—that clear flute-like “Tweet, 
tweet, tweeeeeet.” 


The camera was set up and ad- 
justed with some difficulty in the 
deep mud. With the lens wide open 
and the light very close, it was pos- 
sible to get a fairly good focus. 
Then came the tasks of adjusting 
the diaphragm, putting in the plate, 
measuring out the flashlight pow- 
der, uncovering the plate, and fir- 
ing the gun. When the flash was 
over the frog had disappeared and 
we did not learn until the plate was 
developed that it had been a success 
rather than a blank. It required a 
technique and a system, long per- 
fected. John had at last learned 
the necessity of holding the spot- 
light on the subject and of holding 
it still. As he one day told his 
understudy, “If she say to hol it 
thar, Jesus Christ you hols it thar!” 

The next-afternoon we visited the 
swamp with four native muchachos, 
all armed with machetes. It was 
steaming hot. Never have I per- 
spired so much. Streams of water 
dripped off my chin, my ears, and 
my nose. Starting at the spot where 
the tiny frogs had been, we ex- 
amined almost every leaf and blade 
of grass and at last unearthed a neat 
little bundle of eggs at the base of 
a clump of reeds. One evening we 
discovered two bunches of freshly 
laid eggs, creamy white and glisten- 
ing. Near them a pair of pink birds 
were still in embrace. One always 
thinks of frogs’ eggs as being laid 
in jelly masses in the water. And 
of course one expects these eggs to 
develop into pollywogs which gradu- 
ally change to frogs. But many of 
these tropical frogs lay little clusters 
of eggs entirely out of water. And 
each egg hatches out into a per- 
fectly formed frog, not half as large 
as a house-fly. Before we left 
Samana we had eked out the life 
stories of both the pink birds and 
the whistlers; and had _ obtained 
specimens of all stages of their de- 
velopment. 

When we explored the more dis- 
tant hills and streams, John would 
round up native horses—strong, 
good climbers, but very tiny. One 
evening we started out just before 
dusk for the Rio San Juan, a small 
river whose head waters were in the 
hills directly behind the town but 
which fate had declared should flow 


in the other direction, back over the 
hills to the northern coast of the 
island. There was a vague rumor 
that salamanders might be found 
here and though we doubted it, we 
were setting out to find them. Dusk 
gave way to absolute blackness as 
we passed through dense brush 
which met over our heads like a 
canopy. It was wet, slippery, and 
very rough. My small horse would 
walk a few feet uphill, then slide 
back into another mudhole. Each 
second I expected to slide entirely 
off the trail into infinite blackness. 


Crickets brought back familiar 
sounds’ of northern country, but 
northern frogs never called like 


these which echoed now. In open 
spaces the sky was clear, but we 
were often drenched by showers 
from the leaves. 

We left our horses tied outside 
a native hut and made our way 
through a _ well-cultivated conuco 
down a steep hill. The moon—an 
even half—was just rising through 
black clouds. About us were shadows 
of cornstalks and banana trees and 
in the distance a black uneven hori- 
zon of mountains. The middle space 
was a vast pit of soft white mist 
into which we descended toward the 
stream. And all the time the or- 
chestra continued playing strains of 
music from barkers, pink birds, 
whistlers, and—more melodious than 
all the rest—that sweet, mysterious 
“crrooooo.” 

We made our way up the stream- 
bed, climbing through briars and 
underbrush, scrambling over fallen 
logs which often crumbled with our 
weight into a mass of decay. At 
times the banks rose from twenty 
to thirty feet on either side of us. 

Pedro, a cousin of John’s, accom- 
panied us in the hopes of picking 
up a few crabs and lobsters. He 
rolled up his trousers and waded 
along near our lights—a deadly 
machete poised in mid-air ready to 
behead his prey. 


Again we heard the soft “Crrooo,” 
but always it was high in a tree or 
deep in impenetrable brush. It was 
irritating to think that my visit was 
nearing an end and that I had not 
learned the source of that alluring 
sound. The whole evening was prov- 
ing rather uneventful. We had 
found no salamanders, but that 
didn’t prove there weren’t any. We 
returned to our horses and jog-slid 
toward home. Again we picked up 
the “Crrooo-” and this time it was 
in a comparatively open space. Dis- 
mounting, we fixed up the lights and 
waited for another call. 

Five minutes, ten minutes, then it 
came in all its sweetness. We moved 
a few feet nearer, then were lost in 
perplexity, without a clue. For two 
hours we hung around the spot while 
that demon of an animal lead us a 
weary game of hide-and-seek. Our 
patience could not have endured 
had this not been the one time and 
place where there seemed a real pos- 
sibility of obtaining him. We were 
sure he was somewhere within a 
three-foot radius. 

Suddenly my light picked up two 

(Continued on page 49) 
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owing eyes deep in the vegetation 

d there sat a frog, a rich chestnut 
-own with a small pointed head. I 
idn’t dare risk catching him alone 
> waited a moment for John and 
edro. Before they saw him he 
d disappeared. 

We narrowed him down still 
oser—to a two-foot square—but 
vith the three of us hunting we 
ould not find him. 

“Crrrooo-”—still from that same 
quare. 

“Fle’s there!” I insisted. “And 
e’s not in the brush. He’s bound to 
e underground.” 

We poked through the dirt. I 
id most of the poking for I alone 
yas convinced that the creature was 
iot a  “jump-on-your-throat.” I 
ouched something alive, and out of 
he dirt leaped a frog and immediate- 
y disappeared from before our eyes. 
Nor did he call again that night. He 
vas physically lost to us but I re- 
nembered him well and it was a 
onquest to have convinced the 
ruides that he was a frog. We re- 
urned home empty-handed but John 
pread the news throughout the 
countryside that a liberal reward 
vould be given for them and when 
left Samana I was able to take 
ix of them with me. 

I had never seen one among the 
nuseum pickled specimens nor 
ould I find him mentioned in any 
yf the scientific reports I had at 
wand. When I finally submitted him 
o the authority, my husband, he as- 
tired me it was a species new to 
science. 

Poor frog! “Salta cocote” was 
1 mild appellation compared to that 
which he finally received and which 
ie will presumably bear to eternity. 
de belonged to a group already 
cnown as Eleutherodactylus and he 
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Frog, Hunting, in the “Dominican Jungles 
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was given in addition the specific 
name of ruthae. “Eleutherodactylus 
yuthae—Ruth’s free-toed tree-frog!” 


The morning after our trip to the 
Rio San Juan, John appeared as 
usual. As he worked about the place, 
I noticed that he was _ smiling 
dreamily and gazing at me. 

“Am I so funny?” I finally asked. 

He blushed, then grinned, then 
giggled. “Me and Pedro was talkin’ 
*bout you last night. They’s got lots 
of wimmins and ladies and things 
thar and Pedro he told them you 
was worth twenty-five of them all. 
‘How she walks! How she wuks! 
And she ain’t afraid o’ nuthin’!’ I 
tells him how I lef you all alone in 
the woods t’other night. Jesus 
Christ. You couldn’t get a hundred 
of these wimmins, black or white, 
to stay there five minutes.” 

“Oh sure they would, John. They 
would be just like me if they car- 
ried a gun and wore trousers.” 

“Lord, no! If you give them tron 
pants, they ain’t hard enough. These 
wimmins are soft, orful soft.” 

And so the stories spread, bit by 
bit, probably enlarged beyond recog- 
nition in the months which followed. 
A white lady—young—with interests 
and ambitions unknown to tropical 
girls. Of course, it made a good 
story for their evening jamborees. 

After all, it was just another case 
of dual personality. In the romantic 
Republica Dominicana, I am a 
legendary heroine—a half exalted 
creature who never fears, never 
tires, always smiles. Back in my own 
home town [ see myself the prosaic 
mother of two baby boys, who goes 
into a rage if they both cry at once, 
falls asleep in a movie, takes a taxi 
if the sidewalks are wet, and holds 
her breath in fright if the baby 
climbs a chair. 


Visiting, the Founder of Czechoslovakia 
(Continued from page 37) 


The President appeared in peaked 
ap, coat in semi-military style, rid- 
ng breeches and brilliantly polished 
yoots. Carrying no air of self-es- 
eem his manner was cordial and 
rank and his attitude was one of 
yenevolence toward the world. His 
cnowledge of current politics and 
cconomics in other countries was 
istounding, revealing his wide read- 
ng, his ability to absorb information 
ind his retentive memory. He 
showed no evasion in his statements 
ind opinions. , 

He believes that, by and large, the 
yresent boundaries as defined by the 
-eace Conference insure the future 
stability of Europe. The only threat 
o its peace lies in the machinations 
»f autocratic and monarchial govy- 
srmments for democratic peoples 
lave no urge to war without inter- 
erence from without. Czechoslo- 
yakia jis secure for republican gov- 
srnment and certain of permanent 
yeace because aristocracy and titles 
ire entirely absent from it. The 
yreat landed estates have been 
yroken up and divided among the 
yeasants, and since the country is 
without military caste, having been 


a province of Austria and without 
any army, it is in no danger of domi- 
nation by a military oligarchy. 

The people seem to be happy 
under the Republic, the President 
said, although praise is rarely ex- 
pressed by the peasants because of 
their fear that approval of the ad- 
ministration may cause the taxes to 
be raised! He was following closely 
the measures that were being taken 
in America for farm relief and 
thought they were worth careful 
study for possible application to 
their own problems. The situations 
in the United States and Czechoslo- 
vakia, however, are not quite 
analagous. The Czechoslovak peas- 
ants love the soil and are rooted 
deep in the land. Their fathers and 
grandfathers tilled and cared for it, 
regarding it, almost, with a filial af- 
fection. The peasants, therefore, are 
content to toil and work the soil by 
hand, plodding to and from their 
land each day, watching it bring 
forth sustenance for themselves and 
their families. It is a part of their 
life; bound to them closely by ties 
of tradition and love and their as- 

(Continued on page 50) 
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Secretary - - - - - 


The personal service offered 


Lr. Cot. G. E. V. THomas 
- - Mr. E. J. SELLS 


the Agency has been described as unique 


b 
because it is carried out wholly and only in the interest of the Visitor. 


If undecided, write for suggestions. 


for information and advice. 


Established 
1926 Abbey House 


London, S.W.1. 


Telegrams: Proptagen, Sowest, London 


Cc. and M. Agency, Ltd. 


If plans have been formed, write 


Incorporated 
1929 


Telephone: Victoria 8523 


Westminster 


Write for copy of Booklet ON VISITING ENGLAND 
to TRAVEL, 7 West Sixteenth Street, New York 


GOING SOUTH? 


MACNAIR’S 
Motorways South 


Florida . . 


For Best Paved Routes through Washington, Richmond, 
Durham, Pinehurst, Aiken, Augusta 
Wilmington, Charleston, 
of Florida, to Key West 


Or through Shenandoah Valley, Mountains of Virginia 
and North Carolina, Atlanta and the Gulf Coast of 
All with Choicest Hotels 


Norfolk, 
Savannah and East Coast 


Price Fifty Cents Postpaid 


HENRY MACNAIR 


Manager Motor Tours 


7 West 16th Street Se 


ASTROLOGY 


Let me send you my little brochure, ‘““What 
Astrology Means to You."’ It is free and 
very illuminating. Horoscopes cast. 


CECIL M. HIND 
60138-B 2%th Ave., N.E., Seattle, Wash. 


SCANDINAVIA 

Direct Passenger Service to 
COPENHAGEN and HELSINGFORS 
GDYNIA, DANZIG and STOCKHOLM 


Connecting to All Ports in the Baltic 
AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 


Ideal Accommodations. Outside Rooms. One Class. 
LOWEST RATES 


MOORE & McCORMACK CO., Inc. 
Cc. Digby 6700 


5 Broadway, N. Y 


“FRENCH 


WITHOUT A GRAMMAR and 
PARISIAN CONVERSATION” 
—Unlike Any Other French Grammar— 
by Edgard Léon, Eminent Authority 
Price $1.50, Postpaid 
6778 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
French Spoken the World Over 


ja Uo re Pals 


Honolulu, Suva, New Zealand 

The Well-Equipped Royal Mail Steamers 
“AORANGI” - - Sept. 17; Nov. 12; Jan. 7 
“NIAGARA” - - - Oct. 15; Dec. 10; Feb. 4 

Sail from Vancouver, B. C. 

For fares, etc., apply Can. Pacific Railway. 
Can. Pac. Bldg., Mad. Ave., 44th St., N. Y., 
or to the Canadian Australasian Royal Mail 
Line, 999 Hastings St. W., Vancouver, B. C. 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


-- New York 


17 DAY to 3 MONTH TOURS 
to and Around 


SOUTH AMERICA 
Al \ 


\ 
ave: 


Grace Line travel experts arrange 
complete and _ diversified itineraries. 


Fastest Express Service 
The famous ‘‘Santa’’ Fleet augmented 
by the new Santa Clara offers sail- 
ings to Cristobal in 5 days—Callao in 
9 days—and Valparaiso in 16 days. 


GRACE LINE 


10 Hanover Sa., New York, N. Y. 
140 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 


MEDITERRANEAN 


27th CRUISE Jan. 31, $600-$1500 
By palatialnewS.S.“LAURENTIC,” 
19,000 tons; Madeira, Canary Islands, 
Spain (Granada), Gibraltar, Algiers, 
Malta, Athens, Stamboul, 12 days in 
Egypt and Palestine; Italy, Riviera, 
Cherbourg, Liverpool, New York. * 


Frank C, Clark, Times Bldg., N. Y. 


To NEW YORK DIRECT 
On large, modern, comfortable 
In 8-9 Days ships. Excellent cuisine. Short 
route thru, bookings to principal points in Scan- 
dinavia, Germany and Continent. 
M.S. Kungholm M.S. Gripshoim S.S. Drottningholm 
For Sailings, Rates and Literature, apply to 


SWEDISH AMERICAN LINE 
21 State St., New York, or ‘‘nearest local agent’’ 
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Visiting, the Founder of Czechoslovakia 
(Continued from page 49) 


pirations and ambitions are fully 
satisfied. The American farmer, on 
the other hand, lives with his farm 
and, with modern machinery, works 
the soil as a commercial venture, to 
extract from it all the wealth it 
possesses. 

Many of the problems of the new 
state, President Masaryk explained, 
are an inheritance from the old 
régime. Before the Peace, for ex- 
ample, Prague as a provincial city 
was neglected, all the empire being 
made tributary to Vienna and Buda- 
pest. The railroads all had their 
focii there and everything was done 
for the aggrandizement of Austria 
and Hungary at the expense of 
Bohemia. Under the circumstances 
new rail lines to serve the country 
at large must be constructed, road 
construction and improvement ex- 
tended and adequate hotels built. 
Such improvements naturally take 
time and money and are now being 
undertaken as rapidly as the coun~ 
try’s resources will permit. 


The real problem of the state, he 
pointed out, is that of nationalistic 
minorities and it is one that is not 
by any means confined to Czechoslo- 
vakia alone. The minorities which 
exist in so many states rightly claim 
the privilege of their own racial cul- 
ture and must in justice be fully 
recognized. These conditions create 
problems not found in the United 
States where a_ single universal 
language is adopted by the second 
generation and with it assimilation 
is complete. In Czechoslovakia he 
hopes for a commonwealth similar 
to that of the Swiss confederation 
in which the minorities have always 
had complete recognition. The con- 
stitution of the nation provides that 
in any community a minority equal 
to twenty percent is entitled to have 
its own language taught in the 
schools. Furthermore, any town or 
village whose population consists en- 
tirely or almost wholly of the 
minority may have its own tongue 
exclusively taught. In such cases in- 
struction in Czech or Slovak as a 
subsidiary language is recommended 


in order that the minority may not 
be at a disadvantage in business 
dealings with the predominant ele- 
ment in the Republic. He believes 
that the future of Czechoslovakia to 
a large extent rests in the fair treat- 
ment of minorities. Seldom has a 
democratic state come into being 
with as great racial perplexities. In 
the early days of the Peace when 
the boundaries were charted and a 
census taken the populations were 
found to be distributed roughly as 


follows: Czechoslovaks 65%4%, 
Ruthens 344%, Germans 234%, 
Hungarians 54%4%, Poles %’%, Jews 
14%. 

Lunch was. served informally 


under the trees and was attended by 
a number of house guests including 
President Masaryk’s daughter Alice, 
who is a doctor of philosophy and 
president of the Czechoslovak Red 
Cross; a former American minister 
and his family; a distinguished Czech 
playwright and two of the Presi- 
dent’s grandchildren. The conver- 
sation was entirely in English, the 
President having so excellent a com- 
mand of it that he caught the fine 
nuances of the speech and the play 
of the repartee. Discussions of 
American politics and comments 
upon rivalries in the several parties 
found the President an alert listener 
and a surprisingly well-informed 
commentator. Through our vari- 
ous conyersations President Masaryk 
showed himself to possess as un- 
canny a knowledge of international 
politics as, before the war, he had 
of trends of economic and political 
development and later of men and 
military victory. 

The President practices democracy 
even in his personal life. When the 
time for our departure arrived he 
sent for a time-table, looked up the 
trains himself and, in order that 
we might make better rail connec- 
tions for our ultimate destination in- 
sisted upon sending us in one of his 
cars to Bratislava, sixty miles dis- 
tant. And then while we went to 
gather our effects with the other 
guests he waited for us in the porte 
cochére to bid us good-bye. 


TRAVELING BETWEEN COVERS 


Siam and Cambodia 


N a delightful volume of Oriental 

travels Siam and Cambodia 
(Richard R. Smith) Rachel Wheat- 
croft reveals a gift for distinguished 
travel writing and an unusual ability 
as an artist. She describes Hong 
Kong, Canton and Peking and the 
great ruins at Angkor. Her chapters 
on Siam include descriptions of 
Bangkok, its people and palaces and 
some vivid descriptions of the cere- 
monies, superstitions and pageants 
of the Siamese. Her book con- 
cludes with an account of an excur- 
sion into Burma. 


England’s Countryside 


HE Welsh Borderland, the Cots- 

wolds, the Chalk Hills and the 
Eastern counties are charmingly de- 
scribed in Harold Donaldson Eber- 
lein’s new book, Little Known Eng- 
land (Lippincott). The sections of 
England which Mr. Eberlein de- 
scribes are, of course, familiar by 
name but very few people, even 
among the English, have a close 
knowledge of the actual life in such 
places as the Welsh Border, the fens 
and “Broads” of Norfolk and out- 
of-the-way sections of Shropshire, 
Gloucestershire and Oxfordshire, 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


DRAMATIC 


BIOGRAPHIES 


ALARIC, THE GOTH 


by MARCEL BRION 
Author of ‘Attila, The Scourge of God” 


Master of all! That was the meaning of Alareiks, the 
Gothic name of this scion of the clan of Balthing or Bold- 
men, who, disgusted by the treachery and corruption of 
imperial Rome, seized and sacked that glorious city. The 
story of his life, campaigns and barbaric burial make a 
gorgeous picture. Illustrated. Net, $3.50 


BABER: FIRST of the MOGULS 


by FERNAND GRENARD 


Here is a fascinating account of the conquest of India by 
the Turkish prince who is known to the world as the First 
of the Moguls. With a thousand graphic details the author, 
famous as a French explorer and geographer, has followed 
the fortunes of Baber, the Panther—or Tiger, as he was 
known to Hindustan—on his amazing rise from chief of 
a petty mountain state to king, first of Samarkand, then 
Kabul, Gateway to the rich plains of India. This biography 
is a fascinating sequel to the lives of Genghis Khan and 
Tamerlane, the two Asiatic Conquerors from whom this 
Emperor of India was descended. 

Illustrated. Net, $3.50 


————$_______________________& 
A Searlet Thread 


Mystery 
MURDER FROM THE GRAVE 


by WILL LEVINREW 
Author of ‘Murder on the Palisades,”’ etc. 


Professor Brierly comes once more to the fore. This time 
he is confronted by the most baffling, as well as most 
sinister, case of his career. The several scattered members 
of the Borger family are his victims. Though residents 
in widely separate cities, the attempts made upon their lives 
are practically simultaneous. It requires all of Professor 
Brierly’s uncanny ingenuity to reach the solution. 

Professor Herman Brierly, Mr. Levinrew’s peppery old 
criminal investigator, whose methods are as successful as 
they are unorthodox, has already made a name for himself. 
Will Cuppy of the New York Herald Tribune nominates 
him “‘the best of the scientific investigators and this depart- 
ment’s favorite expert on criminology.” 

In “Murder From the Grave,” Mr. Levinrew and Pro- 
fessor Brierly have both surpassed themselves. 

Net, $2.00 


ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
7 West 16th Street New York City 


